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REVIEWS 
ConstTaBie’s Miscetnany. Vol. LXII. 
The Conquest of Peru. By Don Telesforo de 
Trueba y Cosio. Edinburgh, 1830. Constable 
& Co. 
We looked forward to the appearance of this 
work with an interest that the work itself has 
hardly satisfied. The history of the Conquest 
of Peru by a Spaniard, promised to be a most 
delightful volume. There is no event in the 
world’s history more extraordinary than that 
conquest. A band of adventurers—men 
who, as a Spanish poet says, were without 
resources, save “their courage and their 
swords’ —wholly ignorant of the extent and 
military power of the country, undertook to 
overthrow a government of ages, and establish 
themselves in its stead—and they succeeded. 
We now judge of the undertaking, with a 
knowledge that it was successful; but if we 
could but transport ourselves in imagination 
back to that moment when the daring scheme 
was first broached in council, the desperate 
attempt would appear nothing short of mad- 
ness, and success little less than a miracle. 
It did, however, succeed; and the world has 
been content to forget the cruelty which 
Pine the glory of the triumph, in admira- 

on of the daring thaf tnidértook the conquest, 
and the persevering and heroical courage 
which sustained the conquerors. Associated 
as these events are with the proudest annals 
of Spain, none can feel them like a Spaniard, 
and Spanish literature accordingly abounds 
with histories of the conquest of America—to 
say nothing of the rare and curious MSS., 
thereare the published works of Jerez, Zarate, 
Garcilaso, Gomara, Cieza, and others, but 
above all the Decadas of Herrera. 

With such grounds of enthusiasm in the 
writer, and such abundant material for his 
work, it was natural that we should anticipate 
great pleasure from the perusal of it; but 
Mr. Trueba has not strength to grapple with 
the subject—he sinks under the abundance of 
his wealth; instead of giving the vivid im- 
pression that knowledge had left on his own 
mind—true as history itself—which is all 
perhaps the —_ permitted, his ambition 
seems to have been to compress the greatest 
possible number of facts in the least possible 
space; and the consequence is, that he rather 
records than describes events, and sketches 
in, rather than embodies forth the characters 
of those extraordinary men whose names are 
chronicled in his volume. 

We have expressed the high opinion we 
entertain of the Decadas of Herrera. We 
suspect Mr. Trueba differs from us, for we 
observe he has not chosen upon all occasions 
to abide by him as the best authority. We 
think, too, that Mr. Trueba has too often 
adopted the opinions of others without well 
weighing their real value, and the con- 


sequence is, that he speaks positively, and as- 





sumes things as certain, that a more attentive 
examination or further research-might have 
shown him were extremely questionable. We 
cannot of course go into the detail necessary 
to prove this generally, but we will just offer 
an instance. Mr. Trueba more than once 
assumes, as if unquestionable, that Pizarro 
was at the conquest of Mexico with Hernan 
Cortes. We kuow perfectly well that he has 
authority for so thinking, but the value of 
that authority he does not appear to have well 
weighed: it has been said, and therefore he 
presumes it was so. But when we remember 
that in 1517 Pizarro was despatched by Pedro 
Arias to apprehend Nunez Balboa; that after 
the iniquitous execution of that extraordinary 
man, he followed Arias to Panama; that he 
thence sailed with the expedition under 
Gaspar de Morales against the island of 
Perlas, and no sooner returned than he en- 
gaged with Espinosa in his expedition to the 
east of Panama ;—in short, that he is men- 
tioned as one in every expedition that ven- 
tured forth in that part of America from 1517 
to 1522, when he made hiscelebrated contract 
with Almagro, and, the maestrescuela Luque 
(not maestro de escuela, or school-master, as 
Mr. Trueba says) ; it is something more than 
probable, that he was not with Hernan Cortes 
at the conquest of Mexico, which took place 
in 1519, 1520, and 1521. 

This is our general judgment of the work. 
We have acknowledged some little disap- 
pointment and assigned our reasons. Others, 
who had expected less, may be better content 
withit. There is, indeed, a stirring spirit in the 
subject, that cannot fail to ensure it a mode- 
rate success; and, though it has not satisfied 
us, we are willing to admit that the narrative 
is often animated and generally interesting : 
the account of Peru is well written, although, 
perhaps, somewhat disproportionate in length, 
and the whole with great impartiality. 





The Romance of History—France. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 3 vols. London, 1831. Bull. 
A most interesting country, both in her early 
and medizval history, is France. On her 
plains, the lance and the bow of England 
won their proudest triumphs—in her cities, 
some of the most daring attempts to throw 
off the yoke of the feudal system were made 
—and from her stately halls and embattled 
palaces, all the pomp, and the pride, and the 
witching splendour of Chivalry, first shone 
forth. Each province of France too, each 
one of those great fiefs during the middle 
ages, each almost an independent kingdom, 
has much of romantic interest diffused over 
its separate history. Bretagne, with her host 
of wild legends and Celtic superstitions ; 
that land, whence the trouveur came forth 
singing all the bright wonders of romance— 
Normandy, so interesting in her English 
relations, whose history, for four centuries, 





is so closely interwoven with our own— 
Champagne, with her lettered crusaders, 
Villehardouin and Joinville, and her roman- 
tic annals of the illustrious house of Chas- 
tillon—Burgundy, with lance ever in rest, 
alternately battling against the proud mo- 
narchy of France, or against the fierce and 
turbulent democracy of Flanders,—and fer- 
tile Languedoc, and sunny Provence, with 
their early civilization, their lettered fame, 
their polished minstrelsy, their gay courts 
of love, and their troubadours! Truly, here 
is a wide field wherein the historical novelist 
can expatiate; and a very interesting work 
has Mr. Ritchie composed from his abun- 
dant and varied materials. 


This work consists of three volumes of 
tales, each founded on some historical inci- 
dent, and each displaying the habits, super- 
stitions, and opinions of its respective time. 
The gorgeous splendours of the court of 
Charlemagne—the fierce conflicts of the last 
of the Breton kings—the wild adventures 
of the brave defenders of Paris from the in- 
vading Norsemen—scenes of stern and 
deadly strife for freedom, and bright and 
glowing pictures of lady-love and ¢ ivalty, 
are presented to our imagination,—while 
Charlemagne, and St. Louis, and Bur 
and Orleans, and Henry the Fourth, and 
Sully, stand bodily before us. A pleasant 
collection of tales are these—just suited for 
Christmastide, when, in spite of all the cant 
about “enlightened views,” and a “taste 
that despises the marvellous,” we look back 
upon old times, and old observances,—aye ! 
even upon old superstitions, with a kindl 
feeling ; and while the holly decks the hall, 
and the midnight bells announce that season 
so dear to our simple-minded forefathers, we 
read the old black-letter romaunt, or’ wild 
lay of faerie, with a pleasure that recalls to 
our minds the ail-believing days of our child- 
hood; and we listen even to the rude carol, 
as though we half believed the strange mi- 
racles it records. Now, for those of our 
readers who like not to wade through the 
voluminous details of the black-letter ro- 
mance, or the equally romantic chronicle, we 
would recommend these tales. ‘The Court 
of Charlemagne,” or the sad misadventures 
of the Sire of Keridreux, as he returned after 
nightfall to his castle, are right pleasant 
stories for a Christmas evening; and ad- 
mirably would “ ‘The Bondsman’s Feast,” or 
that most chivalrous tale of the “ Pilgrim 
of St. James,” season the wassail-bowl (but, 
alas! “those days are past and gone,”) as it 
performed its mirth-inspiring round. Would 
that the valiant, and devout, and chivalrous 
Sieur de Joinville were raised from the dead 
to listen to the last-mentioned tale ; we think 
we can even now see him, grasping in ima- 
gination the pennoned lance, and shouting 


“ Montjoye St. Denis,” as-the diseur de- 


hdy, 
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scribed the reckless valour and burning en- 
thusiasm of the Christian knights, when they 
leaped from their galleys and first touched 
paynim ground;—truly the worthy old 
seneschal would have loaded Mr. Ritchie 
with his gifts for that only tale—a mantle 
lined with minever, a gallant palfrey, or a 
gold chain taken from the Sieur’s own neck, 
at least would have been his guerdon. The 
following extract from the first tale, gives a 
vivid portrait of him, truly named the great. 
A young Greek, attached to the embassy 
sent by the empress Irene to the court of 
Charlemagne to demand for her son Constan- 
tine the hand of his daughter Bertha, has 
proceeded in advance of his company and 
entered a wood beside Aix-la-Chapelle :— 

“He had not proceeded far when he heard 
the voice of some one singing cheerily in the 
wood, and he pulled in his bridle to listen. The 
song seemed to be one of the war hymns of the 
Celts, popularly known in France since their 
collection a few years before by the King, and 
the manly and well-tuned voice in which it was 
pitched accorded well with the appearance of 
the singer, who soon after emerged from a 
jungle and crossed the path of the Greek 
stranger. 

“ He was a remarkably tall man in the prime 
of life, and portly and well-formed in his figure; 
although, critically examined, his neck would 
have appeared too short and thick, and his waist 
a little more prominent than is necessary to the 
line of beauty. His dress, which did not 
bespeak him to be raised many steps above 
the common rank of the people, consisted of 
the ordinary frock, or tunic, descending to the 
knees, made of blue cloth and ornamented with 
a silk border; above this, on account of the 
season, was a tight vest of otter skin with the 
fur on; and over all a plain cloak, not of the 
sweeping length worn by the nobility, but short 
and homely. His legs were covered with a sort 
of long hose, or pantaloon, fastened crosswise with 
particoloured garters. His pace was grave and 
firm, with nothing either of meanness or pretence ; 
and when he turned his head at the noise made 
by the horseman, there seemed so much good- 
nature, approaching to joviality, in his counte- 
nance, that the stranger, checking his steed, 
and resting his lance upon the ground, hailed 
him in the manner of one who would willingly 
expend a little while in conversation. 

“*T pray thee, fair Sir,’ said he, ‘if thou be 
not hindered for time, tell me whether the Lady 
Bertha be as beautiful as report speaks her.’ 

“¢ What is that to thee ?’ counter-questioned 
the forester sturdily, turning a pair of large 
bright eyes and a long aquiline nose towards 
the querist. 

“*T belong to the embassy of the Empress 
Irene,’ explained the stranger, ‘who seeks the 
French princess in marriage for her son Con- 
stantine; and I would fain know whether this 
Bertha of thine is likely to prove a jewel worthy 
of being set in the crown of the East.’ 

“The cavalier of the short cloak turned a 
look half of surprise half of ridicule upon the 
Greek. He appeared to be about to make some 
severe reply; but, checking the sarcasm which 
rose to his lips, he turned away with a slight 
but courteous obeisance. 

“ * Patience, patience,’ said he, ‘thou wilt see 
anon,’ and he walked leisurely away, without 
turning his head. The young cavalier, with 
flashing eyes and rising colour, debated for a 
moment whether he should not follow him; but 
looking for a longer space of time, not unad- 
miringly, at the lofty figure and slow and stately 
step of the stranger, he pursued his journey. 

“ He had not ridden far betore he fell in with 
a second pedestrian, a young man about his 
own age. His dress and accoutrements, which 





proclaimed him to be a sportsman, consisted of 
a doublet trimmed with grey fur, a short green 
coat fastened with a leathern girdle, tight bus- 
kins, couteau de chasse, bow and arrows, and 
ivory horn suspended from his neck by a chain 
of polished steel. He was tall and well-formed, 
and showed the bearing of a cavalier of birth 
and distinction. 

“* Ho! fair Sir,’ cried the Greek stranger, 
‘ tell me, I pray thee, if thou be not hindered 
for time, whether the Lady Bertha be as fair as 
men say she is.’ 

“*Saint Maurice!’ exclaimed the sportsman, 
jumping suddenly round, ‘ what is that to thee?’ 
and, with a look of menace mingled with curio- 
sity, he strode up to the inquirer. 

“*Nay,’ said the latter, ‘I did but ask the 
question as one attached to the mission of the 
Empress Irene, who sends to demand the prin- 
cess for her son Constantine; and I am right 
curious to know whether this Bertha of France 
is likely to prove a jewel worthy to be set in the 
crown of the East.’ 

“ ¢ Know then, stranger,’ said the sportsman, 
with imperious heat, ‘that the Princess Bertha, 
set in the crown of the East, would show like a 
rich diamond mounted in worthless lead !’ 

“¢Tt may be so,’ replied the Greek good-hu- 
mouredly: ‘the comparison is difficult I own, 
between lifeless metals and lovely iadies.’ 

“And know farther,’ continued the other, 
‘that the she-wolf of Greece must match her 
cubs lower than in the House of lordly France!’ 

“¢ Say’st thou?’ cried the stranger: ‘ on that 
quarrel I am for thee. The House of France 
is only too much honoured by the condescension 
of the Empress. Sir Frenchman, thou liest !’ 
and leaping from his horse, he threw away his 
lance and drew his sword. The sportsman, on 
his part, was not less nimble in disencumbering 
himself of his bow and arrows ; and having sub- 
stituted a more warlike blade for the couteau de 
chasse, the two cavaliers went to it with equal 
dexterity and good will. Their swords, however, 
had not clanked many times together when both 
the weapons were beaten down at one stroke by 
a third party. 

“*What! tilting within the purlieus of the 
palace ?’ said the gigantic cavalier of the short 
cloak, whirling round the combatants a branch 
of a tree weighty enough to crush the best hel- 
meted head that ever appeared in field. ‘ Here 
is goodly discipline! By the holy Saint Mau- 
rice! ifthe King comes to know of this contempt 
of the Royal authority, I would not give a grain 
of sand a-piece for your lives !—What, Angil- 
bert, art thou mad? This stranger may have 
some slight excuse in his ignorance of our loca- 
lities and customs ; but thou, thou knowest well 
whom thou beardest!’ Angilbert put up his 
sword promptly yet sulkily. a 

“*As for the customs and localities thou 
talkest of,’ said the Greek in a towering passion, 
* I neither know nor care; I did but say—’ 

“*Say nothing,’ interrupted Angilbert, ‘if 
thou art wise: what is said is past, and for the 
love I bear to arms, I would not see thee come 
to mischief through other means than cold steel 
and fair fighting.’ 

“* As for this House of France,’ shouted the 
choleric Greek, ‘I say again—’ 

“* Bah, bah! hold thy tongue, man,’ said An- 
gilbert, ‘ and return to thy post—if one is trusted 
to so empty a head.’ 

“¢ Hark thee, Sir Frenchman,’ demanded the 
stranger in a calmer tone; ‘do the customs of 
France in all cases thus tie the tongues of its 
visitors? Why may I not speak? Answer me 
that. Wherefore must I not discourse with my 
lips ?’ 

“¢Thou wilt know anon,’ said Angilbert, 
walking rapidly away and disappearing in the 
thicket.” i, Ll—16, 








The following extract gives the voyage of 
a gallant crusader from Marseilles to Cyprus, 
where St. Louis had already arrived :— 

“He (Amauri) prepared, therefore, for sea 
without delay, and on the same day embarked 
with his men-at-arms, all having previously 
confessed themselves, at the fort of Notre Dame 
de la Garde, on the promontory which encloses 
the port of Marseilles. 

“As it was at that period the custom for 
horses to enter by great portholes in the side of 
the vessel, the embarkation was eflected with 
little trouble or delay; and when all were on 
board, these apertures, which were under water 
when the ship was at sea, were closely caulked. 

“* Forward there!’ cried the captain. 

“* Ay, ay, Sir!’ 

“Ts all ready 2’ 

** Ready!’ 

“* Then man the forecastle with the sailors of 
the Church, and stand by to heave off.’ The priests 
and clerks belonging to the expedition having 
received the word, now took their post upon the 
forecastle, and began to chant the beautiful 
hymn of ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus.’ Their rich 
voices, echoed by the rocks of the promontory, 
rolled along the swelling waters; and in the 
midst of the invocation, the mariners hove 
gently off, and shook out their sails. With a 
sensation of awe, the landsmen saw the firm 
earth receding from them, while as yet their 
motion was imperceptible; but presently the 
canvas filled, and the vessel rolled to leeward, 
and then bounded, like a living and sentient 
creature, towards the open sea. 

“Amauri, who had never been in such a 
situation before, was for a while diverted from 
his own perplexities by the novelty of the scene 
around him. In particular, he marvelled at the 
mixture of christianity and heathenism exhi- 
bited in the conduct of the sailors; for, although 
they had carried the Eucharist on board, afraid, 
as it appeared, to trust to the protection of the 
Divine Body, they had also lashed a sword to 
the mast-head to conjure the winds. 

‘The wind speedily increased to a breeze, 
and the coast became an undefined speck upon 
the edge of the horizon; even this soon after 
disappeared, and the ship was alone on the bosom 
of the boundless and desolate sea. Amauri at 
length, when he would have gazed even upon 
that quarter of the circle where lay, lost in dis- 
tance, the beautiful plains of his native land, 
knew not whither to turn his eyes ; but when in 
the afternoon the sun dived slowly into the 
ocean, the sailors, pointing to the spot, exclaimed, 
‘ There is our country!’ 

“ And promptly did the spirits of memory 
answer to the spell. Corn-fields waved in the 
distance, and song-haunted rivers glittered in 
the golden light; the hum of the town, or the 
music of the grove, rose on the charmed ear; the 
cottage by the hill-side, and the proud, stern 
towers of the chateau sprang alike out of the 
deep. The air was crowded with things of en- 
chanted life—the weeping mother, with her 
little ones clinging round her knees—the for- 
saken mistress, lonely and pale in her evening 
bower—the grey-haired father, turning with a 
sigh from the rude, unstable sea, where floated 
the hopes of his age, to fix his dim eyes on the 
sure and peaceful grave! ‘Tears were seen on 
many a manly cheek; and the Lalf-repressed 
sobs of the young pages, who thought of their 
brothers and sisters, in their own beautiful and 
beloved homes, were distinctly audible in the 
stillness of the hour. 

“The ship continued to plunge sternly and 
proudly away, even from the dreams of the land ; 
the fairy pageant faded in the west with the last 
rays of the twilight; and clear, and cold, and 
serene, the new moon stood alone in the heavens. 
Amauri thought of his dream, when he saw the 
silver crescent; and in the imagination of the 
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Pilgrim of St. James, a pale, faint cross was 
painted beneath it on the sky. He breathed a 
prayer for the exaltation of the latter, mingled 
with a sigh, as he thought of all he had lost in 
order to assist in it ;— 

The prayer was to his patron saint, 

The sigh was to his lady fair ! 

“ By and by, the moon was no longer alone ; 
for ‘ troops of stars’ appeared emerging on all 
sides upon the heavenly plain; and the cru- 
sader’s eyes sparkled, as the scene brought to 
his mind the chivalry of Christendom hastening 
from every quarter of Eurcpe to the land of 
the Crescent. Although all was bright above, 
however, a cloud of thick darkness was spread 
upon the bosom of the sea; and the mariners, to 
secure themselves from wandering during the 
night, lighted up the mystic compass which 
points the way of the bark over the pathless ocean. 
Amauri looked with a traveller's curiosity upon 
this machine, which was nothing more than a 
magnetic needle balanced on a straw, and set 
floating in a vase of water ; and at first he half- 
blamed his traveller-like credulity in believing 
in the wonders that were ascribed to it. 

“¢The North Star,’ said the sailors, ‘ of all the 
host of heaven, is the only one which is immove- 
able; and the magnet, we kuow not why, points 
for ever towards the North Star, thus teaching 
us how we are to steer, even in the middle of the 
night.’ Amauri thought, by a natural process of 
association, of her who was the North Star of his 
heart, and of the fidelity of that heart, which in 
distance and darkness, in doubt, and almost in 
despair, still fondly turned towards her ; and 
believing faithfully in the miracles of love, he 
no longer refused his assent to the miracles of 
Nature.” ii. 129—134. 

We are sorry Mr. Ritchie thought it ne- 
cessary to bring down his series so near to 
modern times as the age of Louis XIV., for 
it is in the earlier periods of history, in 
describing the fierce and lion-like bravery 
of semi-barbarians, or the intense yearnings 
after freedom of the serf, who “ knew his 
rights,” but who unhappily could not “main- 
tain,” nay, even assert them, and in painting 
scenes of knightly prowess and courtliness, 
that he excels. He seems to have read the 
old French chronicles until he has imbibed 
much of that simple earnestness and vivid 
force of expression, which, in spite of their 
lengthened details, and occasional dullness, 
render almost every old chronicle such plea- 
sant reading. On approaching modern 
times, therefore, he seems to move con- 
strainedly,—for the romantic incidents, and 
startling surprises, and sudden, and, what in 
a more settled state of society would be un- 
natural, changes, are no longer available, 
and the writer is limited to a much narrower 
field. The mind, too, that has lingered among 
the brilliant and spirit-stirring scenes of the 
romantic period, cannot but find a great de- 
ficiency of interest in the incidents of more 
modern times ; and the reader, with the fair 
vision of chivalry still floating before his 
eyes, will turn listlessly away from pictures 
of the Tuileries and the Louvre, though 
Henri Quartre and Louis le Grand be the 
heroes of the scene. 

Many worthy matter-of-fact people will, 
we suppose, object to this very interesting 
work, and iterate, for the thousandth time, 
those commonplaces about taking unwar- 
rantable liberties with historical events, or 
infusing a love of romance into youthful 
minds, (as though all youthful minds worth 
anything did not “live, and move,” and 
breathe in the sunny atmosphere of ro- 
mance,) and, in the very teeth of a hundred 





republications of forgotten histories, which, 
but for works like these, would never have 
been thought of, charge these volumes with 
teaching people to mistake fiction for fact, 
and so wofully to neglect chronology as 
to place the date of a battle forty-eight 
hours before it was fought—or represent some 
infant monarch amusing himself in his go- 
cart, when, by a rigid verification of dates, 
we might find that he had not cut a single 
tooth! We should not have alluded to these 
objections, were it not that we have keen so 
frequently both surprised and irritated at 
these futile charges being again and again 
brought forward by people who really ought 
to have known better. If readers will take 
up historical novels, and persuade themselves 
that they are reading history, who are to 
blame? We cannot content ourselves with 
merely answering objections, for we would 
say boldly (though, we trust, not unadvised- 
ly), that, to the general reader who cannot 
afford leisure, or obtain facilities (and how 
few can!) for an enlarged knowledge of the 
state of society during the middle ages, the 
historical novel is absolutely necessary to 
supply a deficiency, which can by no other 
means be supplied. How little can we learn 
of the real, the peculiar character of those 
times, from the works of even our most vo- 
luminous historians. Dr. Henry and Sharon 
Turner, in their admirable works, have, in- 
deed, done all that the historian can do. He 
cannot interrupt the current of his narrative 
to describe minutely his heroes; far less can 
he give those minutiz of dress, and scenery, 
and manners—those details which, insigni- 
ficant in themselves, yet give so much vivid- 
ness to the picture; nor can he even pause 
to exhibit the peculiar opinions or supersti- 
tions of the period, unless they are absolutely 
necessary to the developement of some hidden 
spring of action. Now, all this may be, and 
is, done by the writer of the historical tales ; 
and how much more vividly has the era of 
Cceur de Lion, and the brilliant age of Eliza- 
beth, appeared to every mind since Ivanhoe 
and Kenilworth have been read—and more 
vividly, too, will every scene of French his- 
tory rise to the imagination that has followed 
the present writer through his pleasant three 
volumes. 

And little does the reader know of the 
toilsome search among prints, and paintings, 
and illuminations—of the wearisome turning 
over of many a ponderous folio—of the rigid 
comparison of conflicting statements—or of 
the patient research after slight notices of 
events, and small fragments of almost unin- 
telligible history, which the historical novelist 
must encounter, ere his laborious, but de- 
lightful task, be completed : little does the 
reader imagine the chaos from whence the 
beauty and the order of the finished work 
has sprung ;—yet pleasant is the very labour, 
as, like the mighty master of old, under the 
influence of the potent spell, he gazes into 
the dim past until scenes, floating in mist- 
wrapt obscurity, arise in definite form to his 
tranced eye. Then straightway across his 
magic glass sceptred monarchs, plumed 
knights, and wimpled dames, pass in beauty 
and in majesty; while in conversing with 
the mighty dead, and living over again years 
long since past away, he adds a second—a 
more witching existence to his own short 
span. 





EpinsurGcu Capinet Liprary, No. 2. 
Discovery and Adventure in Africa, Vol. I. 

Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd. 

Tuts production is a valuable addition to the 
Edinburgh Cabinet or any other Library. The 
plan is novel, and well executed; but some 
important matter, to be noticed presently, 
has been omitted, which may, perhaps, be 
introduced with advantage into the future 
volumes upon Africa, promised by the au- 
thors. ‘The object of the work is stated in 
the preface to be, “to exhibit whatever is 
most interesting in the adventures and ob- 
servations of those travellers who, from the 
earliest ages, have sought to explore Africa ; 
and also to give a general view of the phy- 
sical and social condition of that extensive 
continent at the present day.” 

The first chapter contains a general view 
of the natural features of Africa—its situation 
—its extensive deserts—its rivers and moun- 
tains—and the general varieties of living 
creatures scattered over its surface. 

The twelve next chapters present an ex- 
tensive sketch of what the ancients knew of 
this continent—of the progress of the Arabst 
—of the discoveries by Portugal, England, 
and France—with the early proceedings of 
the African Association—the expeditions of 
Park and other travellers—and those of Den- 
ham and Clapperton. 

The fourteenth chapter is devoted to West- 
ern Africa—the fifteenth to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Eastern Coasts. 

The sixteenth chapter treats of the social 
condition of the various tribes ;—and so far 
Mr. Hugh Murray is stated to be the writer. 

In the seventeenth chapter, Professor 
Jameson has enriched the book with a curious 
view of the geology of Africa. The natural 
history of its quadrupeds, its birds, its reptiles, 
fishes, shells, and insects, is contained in the 
three remaining chapters, from the pen of 
Mr. James Wilson, the author of “ Titustra~ 
tions of Zoology.” 

The most interesting subject of this, as of 
most other books of the like kind, is, the 
human race ; and we shall select such pas- 
sages for specimens of the work, as show the 
opinions of the writers upon the character of 
the negroes, and on their prospects in regard 
to general improvement. It will, however, 
be proper to introduce those opinions by ex- 
tracting a few passages, which show in what 
manner the Africans have hitherto been 
treated by the rest of mankind. 

At a very early period, according to the 
testimony of Herodotus, the Garamantes 
used “ to hunt the Ethiopians in chariots—a 
proceeding,” our authors observe, “ which, 
we fear, may have been practised with the 
evil intent of carrying off these poor victims 
as slaves.” 

The cruel oppressions of the Mahomedan 
conquerors of North Africa, are justly stig- 
matized in the following terms :— 

“ The whole range of alpine territory to the 
southward of the regions now described was 
called Lamlan, and presented a continued scene 
of barbarous violence. It was branded as the 
land of the infidels,—of a people to whom none 
of the charities of life were due, and against 
whom the passions of cruelty and of avarice 
might be gratified without remorse. Expeditions 





+ The Philosophical Society of Berlin have recently 
proposed a reward for the best essay on the progress of 
the Arabs, from the 4th to the Ith century—an in- 
teresting subject on African civilization. 
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or slave-hunts were therefore made into these 
unfortunate countries; when, after a bloody con- 
flict, numerous victims were seized, carried off, 
and sold to the merchants of Northern Africa, 
who conveyed them to all parts of the eastern 
world. The same cruel and iniquitous traffic is 
carried on in a similar manner, and with un- 
abated activity, at the present day.” p. 42. 

“ The Mohammedan religion, wherever it is 
established, has abolished the horrors of human 
sacrifice,—a great and important good. In all 
other respects, the introduction of this foreign 
race and foreign creed seems only to have 
deepened the evils under which Africa had for- 
merly suffered.” p. 322. 

That Europeans might advantageously 
have pursued a different course, is proved 
by the conduct of the natives in the follow- 
lowing trying circumstances. In 1484, Diego 
Cam ascended the Congo, “ opened an inter- 
course with the natives, and inquired after the 
residence of their sovereign. They pointed to a 
place at a considerable distance in the interior, 
and undertook to guide thither a mission, which 
they pledged themselves, within a stipulated 
period, to lead back in safety. As the natives 
meantime passed and repassed on the most in- 
timate footing, Diego took advantage of a mo- 
ment when several of the principal persons were 
on board his ship, weighed anchor, and stood 
out to sea. He soothed the alarm visible in the 
countenances of their countrymen on shore, by 
signs, intimating that this step was taken solely 
to gratify the anxious desire of his sovereign to 
see and converse with these African chiefs; that 
in fifteen moons they should certainly be brought 
back again, and that meanwhile a number of his 
people should be left as hostages. Diego then 
sailed to Lisbon, where he introduced with 
triumph these living trophies of his discovery. 
The king was highly gratified, and held many 
conversations with the Congo princes, whom he 
loaded with honours, and caused to be conveyed 
back at the appointed period to the shores of the 
Zaire. On Diego’s arrival at that river, it was 
highly gratifying to see, waiting on the bank, 
the part of his crew whom he had left as pledges, 
and respecting whom he had felt some anxiety. 
He was invited to court, where the king not only 
received him with kindness, but agreed to em- 
brace Christianity, and to send several of his 
principal lords to Europe, to be instructed in its 
principles. They sailed accordingly, and this 
new arrival of Congo leaders of the first rank 
gave fresh satisfaction at Lisbon. They re- 
mained two years, experiencing the very best 
treatment; and on their being considered ripe 
for baptism, the king stood god-father to the 
principal envoy, and his chief nobles to others; 
on which occasion the Africans received the 
names of the persons by whom they had been 
thus honoured.” p. 55-6. 

With such a people, Missionaries of a 
truly Christian spirit could have found little 
obstacle to complete success. But after 
making very considerable progress, their 
utter failure is sufficiently accounted for by 
what follows :— 

“The Inquisition, which was speedily insti- 
tuted among their ecclesiastical arrangements, 
caused a sudden revulsion; and the mission- 
aries thenceforth maintained only a precarious 
and even a perilous position. They were much 
reproached, it appears, for the rough and 
violent methods employed to effect their pious 
purposes; and though they treat the accusa- 
tion as most unjust, some of the proceedings, of 
which they boast with the greatest satisfaction, 
tend not a little to countenance the charge. 
When, for example, they could not persuade the 
people to renounce their idols, they used a large 
staff, with which they threw them down and beat 
them in pieces; they even sometimes stole se, 





cretly into the temples and set them on fire. A 
missionary at Maopongo, having met one of the 
queens, and finding her mind inaccessible to all 
his instructions, determined to use sharper re- 
medies, and, seizing a whip, began to apply itto 
her majesty’s person. The effect he describes as 
most auspicious; every successive blow opened 
her eyes more and more to the truth, and she at 
length declared herself wholly unable to resist 
such affecting arguments in favour of the Catholic 
doctrine. It was found, however, that she had 
hastened to the king with loud complaints re- 
specting this mode of spiritual illumination, and 
the missionaries thenceforth lost all favour both 
with that prince and the ladies of his court, being 
allowed to remain solely through dread of the 
Portuguese. * * * 

“ We do not possess any record of the period 
or the manner in which the Portuguese and their 
missionaries were expelled from Congo; but a 
late expedition did not find on the banks of the 
Zaire any trace or even recollection of either.” 


The horrors of the slave-trade, by land 
and by sea, are justly noticed; but the sad 
details are too familiar to need extracting. 
Although it is not attempted to conceal the 
extent to which the native princes practise 
violence, in order to obtain slaves, a proper 
admission is made, “that the unrelenting 
and atrocious spirit of that warfare has been, 
in a great measure, produced by foreign 
connexion, either with the European powers, 
or with Northern Africa, Turkey, and other 
Mohammedan states.” 


“Africa,” (it is declared in another place,) 
“from the earliest ages, has been the most con- 
spicuous theatre of crime and of wrong; where 
social life has lost the traces of primitive sim- 
plicity, without rising to order, principle, or re- 
finement; where fraud and violence are formed 
into national systems, and man trembles at the 
sight of his fellow-man. For centuries this con- 
tinent has seen thousands of her unfortunate 
children dragged in chains over its deserts and 
across the ocean, to spend their lives in foreign 
and distant bondage. Superstition, tyranny, 
anarchy, and the opposing interests of number- 
less petty states, maintain a constant and de- 
structive warfare in this suffering portion of the 
earth. 

“ Nevertheless, compelled as we have thus 
been to describe the ills of Africa, we should err 
very widely did we represent her as pervaded by 
one deep monotonous gloom. Throughout the 
picture there are bright lights interspersed, 
which shine more conspicuously from the vast 
blanks and deep shadows with which they are 
surrounded. In the heart of the most dreary and 
sandy wastes, there emerges many a little oasis 
or verdant islet, which to the wanderer of the 
desert appears almost an earthly paradise. ‘These 
spots have been painted in colours that belong 
not to the imperfect abodes of earth; as gardens 
of the gods, fairy seats, islands destined to be the 
future mansions of the blessed. In like manner, 
in the bosom of its wildest woods and mountains, 
there lurk, in many an unsuspected retreat, 
scenes of the most soft and pastoral beauty. 
Even amid its moral darkness there shine forth 
virtues which would do honour to human society 
in its most refined and exalted state. A tender flow 
of domestic affection generally pervades African 
society. Signal displays, too, have been made of 
the most generous hospitality; and travellers, 
who were on the point of perishing, have been 
befriended and saved by absolute strangers, and 
even by enemies. These varicties of nature and 
of character, these alternations of wildness and 
of beauty, of lawless violence and of the most 
generous kindness, render the progress of the 
traveller through this continent more interesting 
and eventful, more diversified by striking scenes 





and incidents, than in any other quarter of the 
globe.” p. 12-13, 


The same train of reflection is pursued 
upon theintellectual character of the negroes. 
After noticing the wonderful circumstance 
of the absence of a written language among 
them, it is observed that, 

“ Notwithstanding so great a deficiency, the 
African must not be imagined as sunk in entire 
mental apathy. The enterprise of a perilous and 
changeful life developes energies which slumber 
amid the general body of the people in a civilized 
society. Their great public meetings and palavers 
exhibit a fluent and natural oratory, accompanied 
often with much good sense and shrewdness. 
Above all, the passion for poetry is nearly uni- 
versal. As soon as the evening breeze begins 
to blow, the song resounds throughout all Africa, 
—it cheers the despondency of the wanderer 
through the desert,—it enlivens the social meet- 
ing,—it inspires the dance,—and even the la- 
mentations of the mourner are poured forth in 
measured accents. Their poetry does not con- 
sist in studied and regular pieces, such as, after 
previous study, are recited in our schools and 
theatres; they are extemporary and spontaneous 
effusions, in which the speaker gives utterance 
to his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows. All 
the sovereigns are attended by crowds of singing 
men and singing women, who, whenever any 
interesting event occurs, celebrate it in songs, 
which they repeat aloud and in public. Flattery, 
of course, must be a standing reproach against 
this class of bards; yet from this imputation 
their European brethren are not exempted; 
while from Major Laing’s report, it appears that 
there is often present a sable Tyrtaus, who 
reproaches the apathy of the prince and people, 
and rouses them to deeds of valour. Specimens 
are wanting of the African muse; yet, consider- 
ing that its effusions are numerous, inspired by 
nature, and animated by national enthusiasm, 
they seem not unlikely to reward the care of a 
collector. The few examples actually given 
favour this conclusion. How few among our 
peasantry could have produced the pathetic and 
affecting lamentation which was uttered in the 
little Bambarra cottage over the distresses of 
Park! These songs, besides, handed down from 
father to son, contain evidently all that exists 
among these nations of traditional history. From 
the songs of the Jillimen of Soolimani, Major 
Laing was enabled to compile the annals of this 
small kingdom for more than a century.” 314-15. 


It is to be regretted, that Mr. Murray did 
not refer, upon this topic, to the very in- 
teresting collections of Baron Roger, the late 
Governor of Senegal. 

With such impressions, in regard to the 
capacity of the negroes, we are not surprised 
to find a specific “ conclusion” of the book 
to be, that their “ civilization will be effected 
from Sierra Leone and the Cape of Good 
Hope, through the energy, enterprise, and 
perseverance of (Protestant) Missionaries, 
well instructed in the various useful arts of 
life, and in the simple and pure principles 
of Christianity.” 

This opinion is guarded by the contin- 
gency, “if that interesting race be not des- 
tined to extirpation, as has been the fate of 
the aborigines of the New World,”—upon 
which we have to make a few remarks. ‘The 
aborigines of the New World, although most 
barbarously treated by the Spaniards, Eng- 
lish, and other European colonists, are not 
extirpated. Several millions yet survive. In 
respect of the negroes, it will, indeed, be a 
heavy reproach to Christianity, if they suffer 
any longer the cruel oppressions to which 
they are now exposed at our hands. Such 
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writers as the authors of the volume under 
review might do much to avert their de- 
struction. At this very moment the govern- 
ment of the Cape of Good Hope is actively 
occupied in a direct wrong against the peace- 
ful Caffres, by seizing their land. In 1828, 
the same government shed torrents of negro 
blood, without the remotest. justification ; 
and in a report of the Commissioner of In- 
quiry at the Cape, laid before the House of 
Commons in the present year, it is declared, 
that “no effort has been made by the local 
government to extend the sphere of the useful- 
ness of the Missionaries, or to realize the be- 
nefits of which they undoubtedly were the will- 
ing instruments. There has been manifested 
a greater degree of sympathy for the demands 
of the white inhabitants for the labour of the 
Hottentots, than of respect for their rights as 
a free people, or of anxiety to compensate for 
the many injuries they had suffered by en- 
croachment on their lands.”—* I am not aware 
(says the Commissioner,) of any attempt having 
been made, or sanctioned by the Colonial Gu- 
vernment, to instruct the Hottentots, or to pro- 
mote their improvement.”—Report on the Hot- 
tentots, dated 28th January, 1830. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, Ist July, 
1830. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry at Sierra 
Leone, have denounced many proceedings 
of the government there in the same man- 
ner. A reform is, however, promised ; but 
it will come with lingering steps, unless urged 
on by the best organs of public opinion at 
home. 

The importance of English exertions will 
be felt, if it be considered how little effect 
can be produced upon the colonial authori- 
ties by the colonial public. The latter are 
dependent on the authorities in a degree 
that is quite subversive of any local check 
upon them. It is of far more importance, 
therefore, in colonial than in domestic affairs, 
that the conduct of these authorities be atten- 
tively watched by the English press. 

Upon these grounds, the reports of the 
commissioners in Africa are strongly re- 
commended to Mr. Murray’s perusal, before 
he completes his series of books en Africa. 

We regret having room only for little 
more than to add a catalogue of other sources 
which deserve consideration. The accounts 
of Liberia,t the American settlement in 
West Africa, are strangely omitted in the 
volume before us, with those of the Danish 
settlements on the same coasts. ‘The fol- 
lowing authors, who treat well of the eastern 
coasts, have also apparently escaped atten- 
tion: Dampier, A. D.1702. Schelling, 1707. 
Purry, 1719. Hamilton, 1696. Jacob de 
Bucquoy, 1769. J. Francken, 1760. Tho- 
mans,1788. White, 1800; and Bowdich, 1824. 
Dutch and Portuguese manuscripts exist 
in great quantities, from which, minute ac- 
counts may be obtained of all that concerns 
the country from Delagoa Bay, inclusive, to 
Cape Dalgado. Mr. Bowdich’s book of 1824, 
is too little known; but much might be 
added to it from Cape ‘Town and Mozam- 
bique. 

We have not space for a curious passage 
(in p. 29) of the work before us, upon an 
early expedition for discovery, set on foot by 
five native Africans. But it forcibly suggests 
a topic of the highest interest in regard to 





+ An account of Liberia may be seen in the “‘ Mo- 
dem Traveller,” in the 3d vol, p, 236. Loudon, 1930. 
Duncan, 





all the affairs of the continent of Africa, 
namely, Native Agency, or the employment 
of the natives in every possible way: and 
we venture to say that the country cannot be 
either explored or civilized, until a very de- 
cisive change takes place in the proceedings 
of Europeans upon this point. 

One word more, and we must conclude. 
The geology of Caflraria and Natal is stated 
to be entirely unknown (p. 392); but we 
trust that the Editors of this work will 
become acquainted with the progress making 
at Cape ‘Town, in South Africa, on this 
subject. ‘Two philosophical socicties have 
been recently established there; at one of 
which, last year, Dr. Gill read an ingenious 
paper on the geology of Caffraria, which he 
illustrated by a model, showing the elevation 
of hills, as well as the general character of the 
country. Both Professor Jameson and Mr. 
Wilson may derive instruction in their re- 
spective departments, by examining the va- 
rious papers already read at these South 
African societies: especially those of Dr. A. 
Smith. 

Upon this head, we recommend the Pro- 
fessor to reconsider the assertion in p. 394, 
that “coal is wanting” in Africa, with the 
following passage from the curious volume of 
Mr. Bowdich,+ which ought not to have es- 
caped him: “There are copper and iron 
mines near Zumbo (in Mozambique) ; also 
beds of coal, various kinds of erystals,” &c. 

It is highly gratifying to perceive the 
numerous productions of the modern press 
so decidedly free, as is this volume amongst 
others, of the prejudices against black men. 
In this temper alone can we hope to lay the 
foundations proper to solve the important 
problem, whether the whole race of man- 
kind really possesses similar capacities ; and 
is destined to fulfil a similar destiny upon 
earth. 

The preface to this volume promises others 
on Egypt, and on Northern Africa; the in- 
terest of which countries is greatly augmented 
by the conquest of Algiers by France. We 
shall watch the progress of the work; and 
now also venture to suggest that it will not 
be complete without a sketch of Madagascar, 
Bourbon, Mauritius, and the other African 
islands, which, with more than three mil- 
lions of coloured inhabitants intimately con- 
nected with white people, are at this moment, 
in all respects, in a very critical state. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this 
volume, without admitting it to be one of the 
handsomest and cheapest we have ever seen. 





Tue Famiry Lrerary, No. XVII.—The Life 
of Bruce the African Traveller. By Major 
¥. B. Head. London, 1830. Murray. 

Norwitustanpine the calumny of enemies, 

and the aspersions thrown upon his character 

by the ignorance of the critics of his day, 
the name of Bruce must ever be regarded 
with reverence by men of science and litera- 
ture. The discovery of the source of the 
Nile, which had from the earliest ages en- 
grossed the attention of the civilized world, 
bid defiance to all, until the enterprising 
mind of Bruce led him to the arduous 
undertaking. The life of such a man, there- 
fore, cannot but prove interesting, and, 











+ An Account of the Discoveries of the Portuguese 
in the Interior of Angola and Mozambique ; from Ori- 
oy Manuscripts. By T. E. Bowdich, Esq. London, 





although, inthe volume before us, we are not 
presented with much new information re- 
specting Bruce himself, yet, from the con- 
densed form in which it is here presented, 
the volume will be a valuable and pleasant 
addition to the select library, and put that 
within the reach of ordinary readers, which 
has hitherto been difficult of access. 

Major Head is well known to the literary 
world, from his “ Rough Notes” taken during 
some rapid journeys across the Pampas and 
among the Andes; and, from having partaken 
of the pleasures and dangers attendant upon a 
life of adventure himself, he is the better cal- 
culated to become the biographer of one who, 
in a similar path, has been so eminently dis- 
tinguished. We trace too something of the 
style of the Rough Notes even in this leisurely- 
compiled volume. Major Head dashes into 
his subject without one word of courteous 
preface. He is not unfrequently coarse and 
familiar, but, with the aid of Bruce’s Travels 
and the Life by Murray, he has strung toge- 
ther a very pleasant and interesting narra- 
tive. 

Bruce was appointed Consul at Algiers, 
by Lord Halifax, whose intention in thus be- 
stowing this important situation was to en- 
able him with the greater facility to pursue 
those plans which they had previously chalked 
out for making discoveries on the coast of 
Barbary, which at that period had been but 
partially explored by Dr. Shaw, who had 
only illustrated the geographical labours of 
Sanson. ‘The principal object, however, was 
that which has given to Bruce so just a claim 
to the merit of having promoted the glory’ of 
his country-——the discovery of the source of 
the Nile. We remember the delight with 
which we used to peruse the narrative of 
this intrepid man, and, in this volume of Ma- 
jor Head’s, the scenes and actions which we 
had before delighted to dwell upon, have 
been recalled to our minds. We have jour- 
neyed again with Yagoube in Egypt and 
Abyssinia—have encountered with him, in 
the desert of Nubia, the moving pillars of 
sand, and the poisonous effects of the dreaded 
simoom—again entered into habits of inti- 
macy with Ras Michael and his beautiful 
wife Ozoro Esther—again been alarmingly 
detained by the Naybe at Massuoh—and 
then protected by Fasii from the barbarous 
Galla—and at length have returned with 
him to his native country, there to behold him, 
after having surmounted so many dangers, 
die ingloriously by a mere accident. In 
justice, however, to Major Head, we must 
allow him tospeak of that distressing circum- 
stance himself:— 

“The last act of Bruce’s life was one of gen- 
tleman-like, refined, and polite attention. A 
large party had dined at Kinnaird, and while 
they were about to depart, Bruce was gaily 
talking to a young lady in the drawing-room, 
when, suddenly observing that her aged mother 
was proceeding to her carriage unattended, he 
hurried from the drawing-room to the great 
staircase. In this effort, the foot which had 
safely carried him through all his dangers hap- 
pened to fail him: he fell down several of the 
steps—broke some of his fingers—pitched on 
his head—and never spoke again! * * * 

“Thus perished, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age, in the healthy winter of his life, in vigour 
of mind and body, James Bruce, of Kinnaird, a 
Scotchman, who was religious, loyal, honour- 
able, brave, prudent, and enterprising. He was 
too proud of his ancestors—yet his posterity 
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have reason to be proud of him. His temper 


was eager, hasty, and impetuous; yet he him- 
self selected for the employment of his life en- 
terprises of danger, in which haste, eagerness, 
and impetuosity were converted into the means 
of serving science and his country. The eager- 
ness with which he toiled for the approbation 
of the world, and the pain he suffered from its 
cruelty and injustice, exclude him from ranking 
among those great men who, by religion, or 
even by philosophy, may have learned to despise 
both; yet it must be observed, that, had he pos- 
sessed this equanimity of mind, he would never 
have undertaken the race which he won. 

“ Bruce belonged to that sect—that labouring 
class—that useful race of men, who are ever 
ready 

To set their life upon a cast, 
And stand the hazard of the die. 
He was merely a traveller—a knight-errant in 
search of new regions of the world; yet the 
steady courage with which he encountered 
danger—his patience and fortitude in adversity 
—his good sense in prosperity—the tact and 
judgment with which he steered his lonely 
course through some of the most barren and 
barbarous countries in the world, bending even the 
ignorance, passions, and prejudices of the people 
he visited, to his own advantage—the graphic 
truth with which he described the strange scenes 
he had witnessed, and the inflexible courage 
with which he maintained his assertion against 
the barbarous incredulity of his age, most de- 
servedly place him at the top of his own class, 
where he at least stands second to no man. 
His example is well worthy the attention and 
study of every individual whose duty or inclina- 
tion may lead him to attempt to penetrate the 
yet unknown, dangerous, and uncivilized regions 
of the world.” 


This volume, though very open to critical 
objections, has the one redeeming merit of 
being always interesting: it may, indeed, 
be considered as an abridgment of the five 
goodly quartos published by Bruce himself. 





Knowledge for the People: or, the plain Why and 
Because. By John Timbs. No. I. Domestic 
Science. London, 18380. S. Low. 


HERE are seventy-two pages for a shilling, and 
we confess to have received both pleasure and 
instruction from this little unpretending work. 
It might, however, have been made more useful 
to the people, for whom it is written, by treating 
more directly on domestic concerns. Mr. Timbs 
should have consulted Mrs. Timbs, and they 
should have gone together into the kitchen, the 
laundry, the nursery, and might there have found 
innumerable little tings on which valuable and 
profitable information might have been given. 
As a specimen of the work, we extract the 
following :— 

“ Why is it wasteful to wet small coal ? 

«« Because the moisture, in being evaporated, 
carries off with it, as latent, and therefore use- 
less, a considerable portion of what the com- 
bustion produces. It is a verycommon prejudice, 
that the wetting of coal, by making it last longer, 
effects a great saving ; but, in truth, it restrains 
the combustion, and for a time makes a bad fire ; 
it also wastes the heat.” p. 4. 

“ Why does flour of sulphur thrown into a fire- 
place extinguish a chimncy when on fire ? 

“ Because, by its combustion, it effects the 
decomposition of the atmospheric air, which is, 
consequently, annihilated.” p. 5. 

“ Why is the temperature of cold springs in 
general pretty uniform? 

“« Because they take their origin at some depth 
from the surface, and below the influence of the 
external atmosphere. 








“ Why is the same spring water which appears 
warm in winter deemed cold in summer ? 

“ Because, though always of the same heat, 
it is in summer surrounded by warmer atmos- 
phere and objects. 

“ Why do not springs freeze, or water freeze in 
pipes two or three feet under ground, when it is 
frozen in all the smaller branches above ? 

“ Because the earth conducts heat slowly, and 
the severest frosts penetrate but a few inches 
into it; while the temperature of the ground a 
few feet below its surface is nearly the same all 
the world over.” p. 13-14. 

“ Why are white wines prepared from red grapes ? 

“ Because the must is separated from the husk 
of the grape before it is fermented, whence the 
wine has little or no colour. 

“ Why do red grapes also produce red wines ? 

“ Because the skins are allowed to remain in 
the must during the fermentation, when the 
spirit dissolves the colouring matter of the husks, 
and the wine is thus coloured.” p. 34. 


“ Why is the distinction in the appearance, qua- 
lities, and value of tea? 

“ Because of the difference in the times of 
gathering, which takes place from one to four 
times in each year, aécording to the age of the 
plant: those leaves which are gathered earliest in 
the spring, make the strongest and most valuable 
tea, such as pekoe, souchong, &c.; the inferior, 
such as congou and bohea, are of the latest 
gatherings; green or hyson can be made of any 
of the gatherings, by a different mode of drying.” 

“ Why are we in some measure indebted to the 
French for our present abundant supply of coffee ? 

“ Because all the coffee grown in the West 
Indies has sprung from two plants taken thither 
by a French botanist from the botanic garden at 
Paris. On the voyage the supply of water be- 
came nearly exhausted: but so anxious was the 
Frenchman to preserve the plants, that he de- 
prived himself of his allowance in order to water 
the coffee-plants. Formerly coffee could only be 
got at agreat expense from Mocha in Arabia. 

“ Why are eggs preserved by rubbing them with 
butter 2 

“ Because the butter closes the pores in the 
shell, by which the communication of the embryo 
with the external air takes place. The embryo 
isnot, however, thus killed. Varnish has asimilar 
effect. Reaumur covered eggs with spirit varnish, 
and found them capable of producing chickens 
after two years, when the varnish was carefully 
removed.” p. 58. 








The Dublin Literary Gazette, and National Maga- 
zine. Nov. 1830. London, Hurst, Chance 
& Co.; Dublin, Hardy. 


Pertopicat literature has never flourished in 
Ireland. Previous to the Union, occasional at- 
tempts were made to naturalize it in the “ Eme- 
rald Isle of the Ocean,” (as her orators are 
pleased to designate her, ) but the attempts have 
always failed. ‘The best of these, “ Walker’s 
Hibernian Magazine,” which, for a long time, 
had an extensive circulation, was made up of 
excerpta from the lower class of English Maga- 
zines, with the addition of original nonsense. 
The “ Anthologia Hibernica” possessed some 
merit. It was chiefly devoted to Lrish anti- 
quarian researches, and embellished with some 
very excellent engravings, illustrative of the 
subject it treated on. A kind of adventitious 
interest is attached to it, from its being the me- 
dium through which Moore, (then about twelve 
years old,) made his first public poetie appear- 
ance in print, about the year 1792. In spite, 
however, of its national character, the “ Antholo- 
gia” died of stupidity and dulness. During the 
18th century, there were about twenty periodi- 
cals which sprung up and perished. Some of 
these were bi-mensal, some monthly, others 





weekly: all had a mere ephemeral existence. 
A list of these failures will be found in Walker’s 
History of Dublin. 

Since the Union, there have been various 
efforts made, by booksellers and others, to 
establish a magazine. In the year 1807 a 
person named Cox (better known in Ireland 
by the title of Watty Cox,) succeeded in 
starting a work which he called the “ Irish 
Magazine.” Cox was a gunsmith, and, as 
he has boasted, son to a bricklayer in the 
County Meath. He wanted ail the curiosa feli- 
citas of literature; but what his weapon lacked 
in beauty, it made up for in sharpness. He de- 
clared war against every one. He was the sole 
compiler of, and nearly the sole writer in his 
magazine. It contained memoirs of the dead, 
(in which no one could say he leaned to mercy’s 
side,) and most cutting sarcasms against the 
living, especially those in office. No rank was 
exempt. He wrote as if with gall. It neces- 
sarily followed, that his work was ‘scandalous 
and calumnious ; but still it sold. There was in 
it a fund of wit and merriment. Besides, it 
was then the only periodical in Ireland: its 
sale was about 5000 per month; it circulated 
everywhere; and, among the village hedge- 
schools, was not unfrequently adopted as a 
school-book, to the exclusion of “ Fairy Tales,” 
“ History of the Irish Rogues and Rapparees,” 
&c. In 1811, Cox was convicted of a libel, and 
imprisoned in Newgate; he still carried on 
his work, and with an augmented sale, for the 
Irish always espouse the cause of any one against 
whom the arm of persecution is, or appears to 
be raised. He was a second time tried, con- 
victed, and forgiven, on promising to discontinue 
the magazine and go to America. He did so 
in 1815, but soon returned, when a handsome 
pension on the Irish Establishment purchased 
his silence. 

In 1807, the “Medical Journal’ was esta- 
blished. For about eighteen months it met 
with indifferent success. 

The “ Milesian Magazine” (commenced shortly 
after) was most erratic in its appearance. It 
was published by “ fits and starts.” Dr. Bren- 
nan was the writer. Its object was to attack 
Cox’s Magazine and the Faculty of Dublin. 
Its style was so outré, that, from its very singu- 
larity, it commanded a large sale. On a threa- 
tened prosecution, it gave up the ghost. 

The “ Examiner” appeared in 1816, and lived 
through nine numbers. In spite of its extreme 
dulness, its sale was remunerating. 

“Nolan’s Theatrical Observer,” (much on 
the plan of Mr. Leigh Hunt's “ Tatler,”) fol- 
lowed. It was an ephemeral critique on the 
theatrical performances, with a bill of the play. 
The articles were most crude, but its circula- 
tion (“ at the small price of one penny”) was 
immense. It lasted for many seasons. 

The “ New Irish Magazine” saw the light in 
1822-3. It was edited by Mr. J. B. Whitty 
(author of a “History of Ireland,” “Tales of 
Irish Life,” &c.4+) and the late Mr. Thomas 
Furlong. It gave most “ unlike likenesses” of 
eminent men, engraved by a Mr. Martyn, the 
Charles Heath of Dublin. (Poor Martyn after- 
wards came to London, like others of his coun- 
trymen, to ‘‘ seek his fortune,” and died in ob- 
scurity and want.) This magazine contained 
many excellent articles, but, as the press was 
never corrected, it went before the public with 
all the imperfections of a proof-sheet! It lasted 
about six months. 

The “ Dublin and London Magazine” (also 
conducted by Mr. Whitty) appeared in 1825. It 
was published in London, where (and in Ireland) 
its sale was extensive. It contained some good 
portraits. In 1827, the title and price were 
changed—the former was transposed to “ Lon- 
don and Dublin,” the latter, unwisely, advanced 
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from a shilling to half-a-crown. The engravings 
also were omitted. In six months it was no 
more. In 1828, it re-appeared under its original 
title, lingered on for six months, and then died. 

In 1826, a Mr. Battersby started another 
magazine—we forget its name—which also failed. 
In its first number, one of Lord Byron’s best 
known poems was given as original ! 

“Captain Rock in London,” in 1825-6, 
was intended to sell in Ireland. It was “ two- 
penny trash” of hebdomadal recurrence. 

“The Connoisseur,” appeared weekly, and 
had no chance of success. It was pro-catholic 
in principle, and more devoted to politics than 
to literature. 

Previous to these latter magazines, the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner’ had appeared, and is still con- 
tinued. It has a steady sale, and, although too 
much one-sided in its political and polemical 
bias, is a respectable and clever work. 

Besides these metropolitan periodicals, simi- 
lar attempts have been made in the provinces. 
Belfast has had two or three magazines. Tulla- 
more could boast of a very clever “ miscellany.” 
Limerick had a magazine during the present 
year. Newry endeavoured to support one also. 
Cork has its “ Freeholder.” The “ Bagatelle’ 
was also a Corcassian work, and a very trifle 
indeed. In 1826, a magazine was established 
under the magniloquent title of “ Bolster’s Quar- 
terly Magazine, or the Magazine of Ireland.” It 
lived through ten numbers : why it ceased,we can- 
not imagine, for we have understood that it paid 
well. Itscontents were solely got up by “ voluntary 
contributions.” The Editor, happening to meet 
with Mr. Shiel, was anxious to enlist him as a 
writer. He replied, “ What do you pay?” On 
being informed that there was to be no remune- 
ration, he declined joining the ranks of the 
“ great unpaid” literati of the Athens of Ireland, 
coolly adding, “If your intended work has not 
a name, and if you seriously intend to act on 
the system of no payment, I recommend you, 
by all means, to call your magazine by the ex- 
pressive title of ‘the Cork-screw !’ ” 

There are, at present, rumours of a new pe- 
riodical in Belfast, another in Cork, and a rival 
to the “ National” in Dublin. 

About twelve months ago, the “ Dublin Lite- 
rary Gazette,” which has given rise to these 
remarks, like its London namesake, was the 
joint property of some booksellers. Although 
it contained many spirited articles—especially 
“ Parliamentary Sketches”—it became “ weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable” to its proprietors. 
From a weekly, it has since changed to a 
monthly work. The number before us (the pro- 
perty, we understand, belongs now to one indivi- 
dual, not a bookseller,) looks well, and its con- 
tents are on a par with its personal appearance. 
Its “Critical Notices” are neatly written; and 
the story of “ Alley Sheridan” iscompletely Irish, 
and very amusing. 

So little is known of Irish periodical literature, 
that we trust this brief historieal notice of it 
will have its interest. The causes of these ever- 
lasting failures, we are not prepared to explain 
—-seeing the results only at a distance, we are 
not perhaps competent to do so; but when we 
consider that the Scotch succeed, and succeed 
well, and that the mystery of their success 
is the nationality of the people—we should 
say, if we might be allowed an opinion, that it 
is the want of nationality in the Irish, that 
has hitherto made success impossible. An Edin- 
burgh Magazine is bought all over Scotland, be- 
cause it is Scotch: it has, indeed, a sure sale, 
wherever a Scotchman can be found. Ireland, 
on the contrary, is broken up into factions—the 
north against the south—province against pro- 
vince—city against city, and these again subject 
to miserable subdivisions, pro-catholic, anti- 
catholic, and so on. We suspect it would be an 
objection to many Irishmen, that a magazine was 





Trish ; sure we are, that they would inquire into 
its politics and principles, and range themselves 
into parties for and against it. 

The result is not only injurious in its direct, 
but indirect consequence: it not merely affects 
the sale of the work, but the very literature of 
the country. An Irish editor has no life but 
politics and party; if he be tamed down to 
civilization, he ends in dulness; if he desire to 
be impartial, he is prosy and stupid. This is not 
the fault of the man, but the misery of his po- 
sition; he is compelled to write for a class—for 
a fraction of the intelligence of the country; he 
is always the organ of a party—sometimes of a 
neutral party, and then he avoids all political 
feeling, which is just as ruinous the other way ; 
he never writes from his own impulses and for 
the whole body of the people. Irishmen, with 
all the miseries and misgovernment of their 
country for two hundred years, may be forgiven; 
but they can no longer, unless they now make 
some effort to uphold the intellectual character 
of Ireland. We know no soul connected with 
this “ National Magazine,” but, as English- 
men, we say, it is conducted with sufficient 
spirit and talent to deserve the support of Ire- 
land and of Irishmen; and we heartily hope to 
hear of its success. The earlier numbers, in 
our judgment, took the neutral ground, and 
wanted, as we should have predicted, living in- 
terest; they neither assumed to give, nor to 
take a tone from the literature of the day—they 
were subject to no skiey influences—the parts 
for August and September might have changed 
months, and the Magazine for 1830 been pub- 
lished in the year 29 or 31. Between October 
and November the Magazine appears to have 
changed hands, and under the new management, 
though certainly not better written, it has more 
life. Better or worse, it is good enough to de- 
serve the patronage and support of Irishmen, 
and the best good wishes of Englishmen. 





Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, &c. with various 
Anecdotes relating to Lord Byron. By Julius 
Millingen. London, 1831. Rodwell. 


We have not room to admit a lengthened 
review of this forthcoming work, and shall 
therefore confine our present notice to such 
interesting extracts as relate to the last ill- 
ness and death of Lord Byron. Mr. Millin- 
gen was professionally attendant on him, and 
therefore must be heard with anxious at- 
tention :— 

“ The cup of health had dropped from his 
lips, and constant anxiety and suffering ope- 
rated powerfully on his mind, already a prey to 
melancholy apprehensions, and disappointment, 
increased by disgust. Continually haunted by a 
dread of epilepsy or palsy—complaints most hu- 
miliating to human pride—he fell into the low- 
est state of hypochondriasis, and vented his 
sorrows in language which, though sometimes 
sublime, was at others as peevish and capricious, 
as that of an unruly and quarrelsome child. 
When he returned to himself, however, he would 
request us ‘not to take the indisposed and sickly 
fit for the sound man,’ 

‘** Riding was the only occupation that pro- 
cured him any relief; and even this was but 
momentary.” p. 128. 

Mr. Finlay and Mr. Millingen called on 
Lord Byron in the evening :— 

“We found him lying on a sofa, complaining 
of a slight fever and of pains in the articulation. 
He was at first more gay than usual; but, on a 
sudden, he became pensive, and after remaining 
some few minutes in silence, he said that during 
the whole day he had reflected a great deal ona 
prediction, which had been made to him, when 
a boy, by a famed fortune-teller in Scotland. 
His mother, who firmly believed in necromancy 





and astrology, had sent for this person, and de- 
sired him to inform her what would be the future 
destiny of her son, Having examined atten- 
tively the palm of his hand, the man looked at 
him for a while steadfastly, and then with a 
solemn voice exclaimed— Beware of your thirty- 
seventh year, my young lord; beware.’ * * * 

««« To say the truth,’ answered his lordship, 
‘I find it equally difficult to know what to be- 
lieve in this world, and what not to believe. 
There areas many plausible reasons for inducing 
me to die a bigot, as there have been to make 
me hitherto live a freethinker. You will, I 
know, ridicule my belief in lucky and unlucky 
days; but no consideration can now induce me 
to undertake anything either on a Friday or a 
Sunday. I am positive it would terminate un- 
fortunately. Every one of my misfortunes, and, 
God knows, I have had my share, have happened 
to me on one of those days. You will ridicule, 
also, a belief in incorporeal beings. Without 
instancing to you the men of profound genius, 
who have acknowledged their existence, I could 
give you the details of my friend Shelley’s con- 
versations with his familiar, Did he not ap- 
prize me, that he had been informed by that 
familiar, that he would end his life by drowning ; 
and did I not, ashort time after, perform, on the 
sea beach his funeral rites?’ p. 129-30. 

It was not till the 15th, that Mr. Millingen 
was called in to attend his Lordship profes- 
sionally. Most of the melancholy particulars 
of his death are already known to the public ; 
we shall therefore weave together such only 
as seem to us most interesting and novel :— 

“The next morning (17th) the bleeding was 
repeated ; for although the rheumatic symptoms 
had completely disappeared, the cerebral ones 
were hourly increasing, and this continuing all 
day, we opened the vein, for the third time, in 
the afternoon. Cold applications were from the 
beginning constantly ~ on the head ; blisters 
were also proposed. When on the point of 
applying them, Lord Byron asked me whether 
it would answer the same purpose to apply both 
on the same leg. Guessing the motive that led 
him to ask this question, I told him I would 
place them above the knees, on the inside of the 
thighs. ‘Do so,’ said he, ‘ for as long as I live, 
I will not allow any one tosee my lame foot.’” 


We all know their have been strong sus- 
picions that, under owe treatment, his 
Lordship’s life might have been saved : it is 
consolatory, therefore, to hear Mr. Millingen 
conclude as follows :— 

“ The more I consider this difficult question, 
however, the more I feel convinced, that what- 
soever method of cure had been adopted, there 
is every reason to believe, that a fatal termina- 
tion was inevitable ; and here I may be permitted 
to observe, that it must have been the lot of 
every medical man to observe, how frequently 
the fear of death produces it; and how seldom 
a patient, who persuades himself that he must 
die, is mistaken. The prediction of the Scotch 
fortune-teller was ever present to Lord Byron; 
and, like an insidious poison, destroyed that 
moral energy, which is so useful to keep up the 
patient in dangerous complaints. ‘ Did I not 
tell you,’ said he repeatedly to me, ‘ that I 
should die at thirty-seven?’” p. 137-8. 


gs his Lordship’s illness, his spirits 
seem to have been greatly depressed :-— 

“ During the last days of Lord Byron’s illness, 
he was remarkably taciturn; but his mind was 
occupied by anxious thoughts. He had made his 
will before his departure from Genoa; the only 
legacy, which he made during his illness, was to 
Lucca, to whom he gave the receipt by which 
the Mesolonghiots engaged themselves to pay, 
on the arrival of the loan, the two thousand 
dollars, which had been lent them by Lord 
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Byron, to enable them to pay the arrears of the 
discontented Suliots. He recommended Lucca 
to send this sum to his mother—a paralytic 
widow, who had fled from Patras to Ithaca with 
her daughters and son. Lord Byron, hearing 
of their miseries, had, on his visit to that island, 
taken the whole family under his protection. 
In respect to his servants, he informed them, 
that he had recommended them all to his ex- 
ecutors. 

“T was not a little surprised to hear him ask 
me on the 15th, whether I could not do him the 
favour of inquiring in the town for any very old 
and ugly witch? As I turned his question in 
derision, he repeated to me with a serious air : 
* Never mind whether I am superstitious or not; 
but I again entreat of you to bring me the most 
celebrated one there is, in order that she may 
examine whether this sudden loss of my health 
does not depend on the evileye. She may devise 
some means to dissolve the spell.’ 

‘ Knowing the necessity of indulging a patient 
in his harmless caprices, I soon procured one, 
who answered exactly to his description, But 
the following day, seeing that he did not men- 
tion the subject, I avoided recalling it to his 
memory. It isin the Levant an almost uni- 
versal practice, as soon as a person falls ill, to 
have recourse, in the first instance, to one of 
these professed exorcisers. If their art does not 
succeed in restoring the patient to health, by 
destroying the power of fascination, then the 
medical man iscalled in. But without this pre- 
vious preparation, none of his medicines are 
supposed to be capable of curing the complaint. 

“Two thoughts constantly occupied his mind. 
Ada and Greece were the names he hourly re- 

eated. The broken complaints he uttered, 
amenting to die a stranger to the sole daughter 
of his affection, not only far from her embrace, 
but perhaps the object of the hatred, which he 
thought had been carefully instilled into her 
from her tenderest infancy, showed how exqui- 
sitely his parental feelings were excited by these 
sad considerations. The glory of dying in Greece, 
and for Greece, was the only theme he could fly 
to for relief, and which would dry up the tears 
he abundantly shed, when pronouncing Ada’s 
name. Inthe agony of death,—that dreadful 
hour when, leaving the confines of life, the soul 
is launched into eternity,—his parting look, his 
last adieu, was to Greece and Ada. I was pre- 
sent when, after taking the first antispasmodic 
mixture, he spoke to Fletcher for the last time, 
recommending him to call on his sister, on 
Lady Byron and his daughter, and deliver to 
each the messages, which he had repeated to 
him before. His feelings, and the clouds of 
death, which were fast obscuring his intellect, 
did not allow him to continue: ‘ You know what 
you must say to Ada—I have already told it 
you—you know it, do you not?’ On hearing 
Fletcher’s affirmative, he replied, ‘ that’s right!’ 

“ On the 18th he addressed me, saying: ‘ Your 
efforts to preserve my life will be vain. Die I must: 
I feel it. Its loss I do not lament; for to ter- 
minate my wearisome existence I came to Greece. 
—My wealth, my abilities, I devoted to her 
cause.—Well: there is my life to her. One re- 
quest let me make to you. Let not my body be 
hacked, or be sent to England. Here let my 
bones moulder.—Lay me in the first corner 
without pomp or nonsense.’ ” 159—141. 





Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 


WE had intended a continuation of our notice 
of these volumes, but the rapid succession 
of new works makes it impossible. ;To many of 
the interesting places afterwards visited, Finati 
accompanied the editor of the work; we may, 
therefore, hope for a more elaborate and learned 
account of them; it has, however, been too long 
promised, 





Robinson’s Classification of the Sciences. Table I. 
On Universal Knowledge. London, 1830. 
Seeley & Son. 

We have had occasion lately to notice several 
of these charts, and have expressed our appro- 
bation of them all. This is the first of a serics of 
scientific sheets drawn up for the use of young 
people. It appears to us, that such a table is a 
very easy introduction to the principles of the 
more important sciences, and will, in degree, be 
to science what maps are to geography. The 
eye, without the wear and tear of the young 
memory, embraces ina moment the relationship 
of the sciences, and the child without exertion 
attains a knowledge, that from books only would 
be difficult and most wearisome. There is no- 
thing of merit or novelty in the table itself— 
but the application of it seems to us good: want- 
ing that practical knowledge which only could 
justify a positive judgment, we prefer recom- 
mending it to the attentive consideration of all 
engaged in the labours of instruction. 


Stories from Italian Writers. In Italian and 

English interlinear. London, 1830. Taylor. 
WE like the interlinear system of translation. 
By it a man may teach himself a language. The 
present selection of stories from the Italian wri- 
ters, will be invaluable to the beginner in that 
“sweet bastard Latin.” When such specimens 
are given, they should (as in this case) be from 
the best authors. We have them here from Al- 
fieri, Barétti, Castiglione, and Filangiéri. 





Minutes of Evidence, taken by the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Charges preferred 
against Dr. Wright, the Apothecary and Su- 
perintendant of Bethiem Hospital, and his 
Answer, pursuant to the directions of a Special 
Court of Governors of the said Hospital. Re- 

rinted for E. Wright, M.D. &c. &c. 8" 
Canim 1830. Underwood. 

WE know nothing of Doctor Wright but what 
appears in evidence in this pamphlet, and after 
patiendy wading through the whole of it, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that few men’s 
characters would bear the sharp scrutiny of so 
rigid an inquiry as this appears to have been, 
and come out so unsullied. We must leave the 
committee to explain their decision, which is to 
us most extraordinary. 

The Suttee ; or, the Hindoo Converts. By Mrs. 
General Mainwaring. 3 vols. London, 1830. 
Newman & Co. 

A very fair novel, as novels now run. The de- 

scriptions of Indian scenery and manners seem 

to be correct, and are spirited. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS, axp THE MAN OF 
SORROW. 

WE ventured to prognosticate in our last 
how this subject would be treated in the 
Booksellers’ Gazette—either hinted at and 
the consideration deferred, or censured in 
very measured language, and no offender 
more intelligibly named than “the Author” 
or “ Mr. Allendale.” We were in error— 
there was a third way, among possibilities, 
which never entered our imagination, and 
the Gazette has triumphed over the prophet, 
by naming the writer and going the whole 
length of justifying the thing :—* For our 
parts, jealous as we are of imposition, we can 
see nothing to censure in this natural trans- 
action.” We do not intend to offer one 
word of comment—the Scots Times is quite 
able, and we have no doubt will not flinch 
from doing it very satisfactorily ; there can 
be no rivalry between the parties—there 
can be no suspicion of jealousy. A question 





has, however, been raised incidentally which 
we cannot pass by. We noticed at the time, 
and again in our last number, that “ Sepa- 
ration” was published anonymously, yet the 
editor of the Gazette, after stigmatising the 
conduct of the writer as “a prostitution of 
name, rank, and character,” brutally “ drag- 
ged her [a lady!] by name and title before 
the public’—and yet “within a month, a 
little month,” does he presume to rebuke the 
editor of the Scots Times, “for i.nproperly 
naming an individual as editor of the Lite- 
rary Gazette.” ‘These things are passing 
strange! We were told indeed, not long 
since, that “it is a part of the curious phe- 
nomena of memory (at least with us) that, 
owing to the multiplicity and variety of mat- 
ters which pass rapidly through the mind, 
the impressions are so faint, that they are 
immediately lost in obliviousness. If our 
lives depended on it, we could not tell what 
appeared in the Literary Gazette a fortnight 
ago; it has been, by the mere act of being 
printed, discharged from our memory.” We 
should thiak so!! 





PAMPHLETEER 





The Speech delivered in the House of Peers, on 
Thursday, Dec. 2, 1830, by Henry Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, upon the introduction of his Bill 
to reform the existing Legal Abuses of the 
Country. F. G. Harding. 

An Estimate of Mr. Brougham’s Local Court Bill. 
By an Observer. A. Maxwell. 

WE have placed these two pamphlets together 

because they relate to the same subject; and 

the latter, although first in point of date, is, in 
fact, an examination of the measures proposed 
in the former. “The Speech,” as here published, 
turns out to be merely a reprint from The Times 
newspaper, and the name given to the bill in the 
title-page proves to be inaccurate. It is nota 
bill “ to reform the existing legal abuses of the 
country,” but for the establishment of local 
courts. Lord Brougham considers the necessity 
of some such measure to arise from the expense 
and the delay of legal proceedings :—the delay 
being occasioned principally by the provision, 
that in general all such proceedings throughout 
the country, except for trifling matters, must 

“begin and centre” in the superior courts at 

Westminster, and consequently, that trials can 

only be had at two periods in each year, when 

the judges make their circuits ;—and the expense 
being greatly enhanced by the necessity of taking 
witnesses to the assize towns, and paying them 
during their abseuce from home. He admits 
the benefit arising from the general control and 
supervision of the king’s courts at Westminster, 
in preserving uniformity in the administration 
and practice of the law throughout the country— 
but contends that, except in cases which involve 
questions of some magnitude, these advantages 
are more than counterbalanced by the expense 
and delay. He proceeds to quote a variety of 
returns obtained officially and otherwise, from 
which he infers that more than half the causes 
tried in the superior courts are for sums under 
50/.; one-third are under 20/.; and not more than 
one-sixth, or one-fifth, exceed 100/. For remedy 
of these evils, he is of opinion that the principle 
of the ancient county courts may afiord a clue, 
and he prefers framing a new institution, in 
accordance with that principle, to any attempt 
to new model and make available the county 
courts themselves. He details the manner in 
which they have been kept in use in Scotland, 
and, after showing the great number of causes 
they annually try, with the comparatively small 
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number of appeals to the superior courts, and 
the moderation of the expenses in general, he 
considers that he has made out his case. He 
proposes that there should be in every county 
or riding, or in every half-riding, when so ex- 
tensive as the west riding of the county of York, 
a judge, to be called the Judge Ordinary, who 
should sit every month throughout the year, 
except one month in autumn—having jurisdic- 
tion over all actions of debt, trespass, and tro- 
ver, and also breaches of agreement, where the 
sum sought to be recovered should not exceed 
100/., and all actions of tort, as for assault, libel, 
seduction, and the like, where the damages to 
be recovered should not exceed 50. subject 
however to an appeal, whenever any title to 
freehold, leasehold, or copyhold property came 
in question in the course of the issue. Lord 
Brougham conceives that his proposed institu- 
tion, by making law “ easy, accessible, and 
cheap,” will much increase the number of 
suitors. This, he maintains, is an argument for, 
and not against his bill—proving, as it does, that 
under the existing tribunals redress, in many 
cases, cannot be obtained, and therefore is not 
sought. He then proceeds to two propositions, 
which are altogether novel: the one being to 
invest the new local jurisdiction with “a some- 
what of equitable functions in certain cases of 
legacies for sums not exceeding 1001. ;” and the 
other being founded on a practice known in 
some Continental States, in what are called 
“Courts of Reconcilement.” The object of this 
seems to be, to give the suitors the advantage 
of a personal conference with a conciliatory 
judge, in the expectation that he might, after 
hearing both their statements, induce the party 
appearing to be in the wrong, to an immediate 
submission. He cites a very favourable account 
of the result of such Courts of Reconcilement in 
the States of Denmark, in recommendation of 
this part of his plan. 

The “ Estimate of Mr. Brougham’s Local 
Court Bill” is evidently written by a very acute 
* Observer,” who also brings to his task the 
great advantage of temper in argument. He 
objects “that if any part of our common law 
procedure is to be considered and revised, it 
seems singular that the adequacy of such pro- 
cedure to the recovery of small debts, and the 
much-debated questions as to the policy of our 
law of arrest on mesne process, and of imprison- 
ment for debt generally, and its consequences, 
should not be brought under the consideration 
of the same persons and at the same time.” The 
force of this argument is anything but lessened 
by the aspect now presented of a multitude of 
legal reformers at work simultancously, though 
for the most part without concert. Lord Brough- 
am, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Wynford, Sir James Scarlett, Mr. Campbell, 
Sir Edward Sugden, and Mr. Spence, have all 
brought forward measures to alter the law. 
The “ Observer” argues very forcibly against 
local tribunals, and puts, certainly with great 
fairness, Lord Brougham’s own opinions, when 
he called for the abolition of the Welsh Judges, 
in opposition to his proposed measure. The 
expense of the proposed plan is stated to be 
a formidable objection. Lord Brougham ex- 
pressly announces his intention that his new 
judges shculd be “ men of character and weight 
in the profession.” Such men must be well paid, 
for their whole time will be required. Now, 
there must be fifty or more such men, if they 
can be found, which the “ Observer’ doubts. 
Each must have officers attached to him, and it 
is assuredly a nice question whether, at the 
present moment, the country will be content 
to incur a certain and heavy expense for a pro- 
blematical advantage. 

The “ Observer” asserts, that by proper re- 
gulations and improvements, which may be 
easily effected, in our existing institutions, we 





may attain every advantage proposed by Lord 
Brougham’s bill, without throwing an enormous 
expense on the nation, and giving a vast addi- 
tional patronage to the government. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
THE IDEAL. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Tuus wilt thou, faithless one, bereave me 
Of all thy pleasing phantom-trains ? 

And thus inexorably leave me, 

With all thy blessings, all thy pains? 

O youth, with golden visions glowing, 
Will nought thy fleeting form detain ? 
*Tis vain! the waves are onward flowing 
To Eternity’s unfathomed main ! 

Those brilliant suns for aye are clouded, 
Which beamed upon my youthful sight ; 
The ideal world in night is shrouded, 
Which swelled my bosom with delight ; 
The beings, o’er which my fancy dreamed 
In credence sweet, are past away ; 

And all that fair and godlike seemed 

Is now Reality’s sad prey ! 

As erst with supplication warm, 
Pygmalion the stone embraced, 

Till o’er the marble’s cold white form, 

A glow of feeling might be traced ;— 
Thus I my youthful arms enwreathing 
Round Nature, clung with ardour fired, 
Till on my poet-bosom breathing, 

She ’gan to warm, with love inspired. 
Then, sympathizing with my sadness, 
Her silent spirit utterance found : 

She kissed me with a kiss of gladness, 
And calmed my aching bosom’s wound. 
Then lived for me the trees, the roses— 
For me the silvery fountain sang ; 

And where the soulless mass reposes, 
The echo of my being rang. 

The encircling all with mighty strife 
Heaved aye within my narrow breast, 
And fired me, forth to start to life, 

In form and sound—in word and gest. 
How vast this nether world I deemed, 
While in the bud concealed it lay! 

How small, alas! and mean it seemed, 
Unfolded to the light of day! 

How sprang to life, on eagle wing, 

My youth, with hardy soul endued, 
Uncurbed by sorrow’s galling sting, 

By bright delusive dreamings woo’d ! 

To heaven's o’erhanging arch bestarred, 
I urged my bold, adventurous course ; 
Nor height nor distance could retard 

My mounting wings’ impetuous force. 
Away on pinion light careering, 

Nought could my blissful speed restrain ; 
And danced, before Life’s car appearing, 
A gay, ideal, airy train! 

There Love her sweetest gifts displaying, 
And Bliss with chaplets gold-bedight— 
There Fame her crown with stars inlaying, 
And Truth arrayed in solar light! 

Yet ah! while flush’d with youthful pride, 
Towards Life’s middle path I sped, 

My guides all faithless turn’d aside, 

And one by one the phantoms fled. 

Then Fortune fled on light foot bounding— 
While thirst for knowledge still allured ; 
And clouds of doubt, her shrine surrounding, 
The sunny form of Truth obscured! 

I saw Fame’s sacred, star-bestudded 
Wreath by vulgar brows profaned ; 

And ere youth’s primal seeds had budded, 
The blissful spring of life had waned ; 
Then drearier, and yet more dreary— 
Lone, lonelier seemed the rugged way ; 
To light my pilgrim-footsteps weary, 
Scarce Hope sent forth one lingering ray. 





Of all that bustling train departed, 

Who faithfu' lingered by my side, 

To cheer with hope the broken-hearted, 

And through life’s chequered paths to guide ? 

T'was thou, O Friendship !—thou, who healest 

With tender hand each rankling wound, 

Our burdens bearest, our sorrows feelest,— 

Thou, whom I early sought and found. 

And with thee, in sweet love united, 

The soul’s dark storm to exorcise, 

Employment, with fatigue delighted, 

Which slowly forms, yet ne’er destroys. 

Though she but sand-grains, through life's 

stages, 

To build the eternal mansion, bears ; 

Yet from the mighty debt of ages 

Strikes minutes, days, and months, and years. 
D. H. L. 





MR. ALARIC WATTS AND THE LITERARY 
GAZETTE. 

Tue letter from Mr. Alaric Watts, in our last 
paper, is of more importance than may at first 
appear. The uninformed public had been long 
wondering at the incomprehensible judgments 
in the Literary Gazette—the independent pub- 
lishers had long shaken their heads, though 
they still bowed their knee—literary men, who 
well knew the whole mystery of ¢rade criticism, 
were utterly disgusted—when this paper was 
undertaken by the present parties, in the hope 
of establishing an independent Review. ‘The 
time was well chosen, as the result has proved. 
Wholly unconnected with the public press, we 
have received from it the most generous and 
etticient support—wholly unconnected with any 
publishers, they have warmly and zealously 
come forward to serve us. Still, the great thing 
wanting was to inform the public, and we have 
often feared that our exposure of the system 
might be mistaken for the exaggerations of ri- 
valry, although, but for the known corruptions 
of that system, this opposition would never have 
been established. What, however, might come 
from us ungraciously, comes from others with 
power and effect ; and though many have com- 
municated privately with us—many, both au- 
thors and booksellers, have stated their wrongs, 
and requested us to blazon them to the public 
—Mr. Watts is the first who has ventured for- 
ward to beard ‘the nuisance, and dared to put 
his name to the paper. He deserves, therefore, 
and has, our best thanks. There are, indeed, 
some mysterious hints in his letter, and we were 
half inclined to “interpret between him and his 
love’’—to show up the “coterie of critics’’—to 
explain the history and mystery of their criticism ; 
but we had rather refer the public to Mr. Low, or 
the editor of the Medical Gazette, for explanation 
of thecensure of the Jris, and the praise of Mr. St. 
John Long—and they may take either as a fair 
specimen. Our concern is with the unfair bias 
that a Review must have which is the sole pro- 
perty of publishers; it must be a channel for 
unpaid advertisements of their works, and in 
proof of this, in the Literary Gazette two or 
three and twenty columns have not unfrequently 
been filled with offensive puftings of the pro- 
prictors’ books, when not more than half a 
dozen columns remained for all the works of all 
the other booksellers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and thus trash was often lauded, and works 
of sterling value neglected. ‘This was the ine- 
vitable consequence of the paper being the pro- 
perty of publishers—a sort of close borough 
system, in which two or three persons returned 
only such candidates for public favour to sit in 
the parliament of literature as they pleased. 
The independent publishers had long felt and 
suffered from this grievance, and to this we are 
indebted for the willing support we have received 
from them; this has enabled us, to the astonish- 
ment of most persons, so often to precede the 
Booksellers’ Gazette in our notices of new works 
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not published by its proprietors—a circumstance 
we mention, because many, and even Mr. Watts 
himself, until we pointed out the error, were of 
opinion that we laboured in this respect under 
some disadvantages, 

The independent publishers were as anxious 
as the public for sound honest criticism—it was 
felt to conduce to their own interest; they 
might suffer in the just censure of a bad book, 
but they must benefit by a commendatory criti- 
cism, which the public knew to be honest—and 
the support we received is too extensive and 
too general to admit of any sacrifice of principle 
for conciliating or humouring an individual. 
There is no publisher who can write a criticism, 
on his forthcoming works, and order it to be, and 
have it inserted in the Atheneum. This the in- 
dependent publishers well know, and the public 
are partaking of this knowledge daily. We 
make no professions—we are as likely to err or 
be influenced by our interests as others ; against 
error, we can give no better security than the 
talent engaged with us—against wilful error, 
against any bias contrary to an honest judgment, 
the public have that best possible security—our 
interest. We are nothing but as we are honest. 
Whenever the Atheneum shall pass into the 
hands of one or more of the great publishers, 
the public may reasonably conclude our interest 
and theirs are so far separated, and they will 
act wisely if they distrust our judgment. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, Dec. 9th. 

Tur new council of the Royal Society con- 
sists of Peter Barlow, Esq., John Barrow, Esq., 
W. Cavendish, Esq., Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
Henry Ellis, Esq., M. Faraday, Esq., Colonel 
G. Fitzclarence, Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P., 
Captain H. Kater, V.P., Robert Viscount Mel- 
ville, K.T., Rt. Hon. Sir G. Murray, G.C.B., 
Rev. G. Peacock, M.A., Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, 
Bart., A. P. W. Philip, M.D., John Pond, Esq., 
G. Rennie, Esq., N. A. Vigors, Esq., J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. treasurer; P. M. Roget, M.D., 
and J. G. Children, Esq., secretaries. 

This being the first ordinary meeting since 
the election of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex as President, the rooms were much 
crowded by members and visitors. We have 
seldom, or never, seen them so full as on this 
occasion. His Royal Highness took the chair 
at about nine o'clock. 

The proceedings of the last ordinary meeting 
were then read over by the secretary, and the 
various donations to the society, with the names 
of the contributors, separately announced. The 
minutes of the anniversary meeting were also 
read, inwhich the state of the society's funds were 
made known, and the names of the new president 
and officers of the council who had been elected. 
The customary address of the retiring president 
(in this instance, Davies Gilbert, Esq.,) on the 
occasion, was then read. In this speech, Mr. 
Gilbert having announced the names of the 
various persons which the society had lost by 
death, and those which had been added to the 
list of its members in the course of last year, 
congratulated the society, that its loss, although 
great, had not been so overwhelming as_ that 
which it was his duty to report on the preceding 
anniversary. He proceeded to descant largely 
on the names of Rennel, Chenevix, Smithson, 
and Lawrence, which were among their losses. 
That of Rennel, undoubtedly, claimed his first 
attention. Having given a brief outline of that 
worthy man’s pursuits through life, from his 
first entering the navy, to his employment by 
the East India Company in surveying their 
territories—his observations on the currents of 
the ocean—and the perseverance towards the 
close of a long and valuable life, by which he 











acquired a knowledge of the Greek language, 
that had enabled him to translate the writings 
of Herodotus,—these valuable exertions, in such 
useful pursuits, claimed for him the gratitude 
of all scientific men. The president next com- 
mented on the labours of Chenevix, from whom 
we had learned the existence of iodine, and on 
Smithson, who had enriched the science of 
chemistry. A curious and novel experiment 
was noticed, which had been performed by the 
latter, and the account of which drew a smile 
from the Royal President, as well as from most 
who were present. Nothing, it seems, cluded 
the grasp of this inquiring man, who, not con- 
tent with operating on the common objects which 
nature had placed before him, presumed to ap- 
proach the fount of beauty itself, wherein to 
satisfy his curiosity. He had analyzed—more 
than a dew-drop—even a lady’s tear! He 
caught the pearly treasure as it fell from its 
source, in a crystal vase, and, on submitting 
it to his ordeal, discovered that it contained two 
different salts!! The Duke of Athol, continued 
the president in his speech, also claims the 
society’s attention as the patron of science, and 
as having particularly devoted his attention to 
that of geology. A high eulogium‘ was passed 
on the life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose 
powers of depicting the human mind, was the 
theme of universal admiration. In his (Mr. 
Gilbert's) estimation, Sir Joshua Reynolds him- 
self would have been proud to have admitted 
him as his equal. 

A paper was then read, which had been com- 
municated by Professor Barlow, of Woolwich, on 
fluid object glasses for telescopes. Mr. Barlow 
had succeeded in making a telescope, whose 
object-glass was composed of a fluid contained 
in a lens of eight inches diameter. He had made 
observations with it on some of the fixed stars, 
as well as on the satellites and body of Jupiter ; 
with which he had been much satisfied, and 
particularly so, when comparing it with Sir 
James South’s twenty-feet telescope. It is well 
known, that the difficulty of obtaining a glass 
lens of a large diameter, precludes the possibi- 
lity of making large telescopes, so that the 
astronomer is obliged to have recourse to re- 
flecting or catoptric telescopes, where he has 
new difficulties to surmount in obtaining a dis- 
tinct reflection. The spherical aberration in the 
achromatic telescope, is one of the principal 
ditliculties to be overcome; but Mr. Barlow is 
of opinion, from the experience he had already 
gained, that it would not be greater in an object 
glass of two feet diameter, than in the one he 
had constructed. 

On the conclusion of this paper, of which we 
have merely given the subject, the Royal Presi- 
dent addressed the members. ‘This being the 
first occasion on which he had appeared betore 
them in his present capacity, he begged to 
return his thanks, and to assure them he was 
sensible of the honour he had received in 
having been elected as their President. It 
would be his endeavours to fulfil the duties of 
his office to the utmost of his power. If he 
failed, it must be attributed rather to his own 
weakness, than to a disregard for the promotion 
of science; but, supported by his council, he 
hoped to succeed; and he requested not only 
their aid, but that of the whole society. He 
assured the members that it would be equally 
his care to watch over the labours of any single 
one of them, as over the welfare of the society 
in general. He then informed the members, that 
on every Wednesday, his residence, after its pre- 
sent repair was completed, would be open to re- 
ceive them, alternately, in the morning at break- 
fast between the hours of eleven and one, and in 
the evening, where he hoped to see them; and 
that they would always meet with that courtesy 
from him, which it would afford him the greatest 
satisfaction to show them. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Thursday, Dec. 9th.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—After the proceedings of 
the last meeting had been read, the Vice Pre- 
sident rose and said, that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex (who was present) wished to inscribe his 
name as a Fellow of the Society, which H.R.H. 
accordingly did. The secretary then commenced 
the reading of a communication addressed to 
himself by Thomas Amyot, Esq,, F.R.S. & S.A., 
on the reported escape of Richard II. into Scot- 
land, and the evidence of his existence there 
after the generally received period of his death. 
Its completion was deferred to a future session. 

The Earl of Jermyn, Sir Roger Gresley, Bart., 
and John Payne Collier, Esq., were severally 
balloted for, and duly elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tue third meeting was held on Tuesday, the 
7th instant, A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair. 
Various donations, principally works on Natural 
History, were placed on the table. The Secre- 
tary read a paper on the plant which yields the 
Gum Ammoniacum, by Mr. David Don, Libra- 
rian to the Society. It is remarkable that this 
plant, and its locality, should have remained so 
long unknown. Dioscorides and Pliny con- 
sidered it as a species of Agasyllis, and believed 
it to be a native of Libya. Lieut.-Col. Wright, 
of the Royal Engineers, on his way to Europe 
from India, overland, obtained both plants and 
seed in the north of Persia. Mr. Don suggests, 
that for Ammoniacum, or Armoniacum, as it is 
sometimes written, we should read Armeniacum, 
since the plant is now proved to exist in Ar- 
menia, and as its characters are new, this scien- 
tific botanist proposes the generic term Dorema. 
The Gum Ammoniacum of commerce is obtained 
by our merchants in the Levant and India. Sir 
Stephen Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, 
and the Rev. Thomas Gery Cullum, M.A., of 
Hardwicke House, Bury St. Edmunds, were 
elected, and J. S. Whittaker and Frederick 
Thomas Wintle, Esqrs. were proposed as Fel- 
lows of the Society. 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first December meeting took place on 
Tuesday last, when the following fruits, &c. were 
exhibited : 

Pears, the produce of a wilding, in the garden 
of J. W. Gritliths, Esq. F.H.S. Two-coloured 
incurved Chrysanthemums, from William Wells, 
Esy. F.H.S. The rest of the exhibition con- 
sisted of articles from the garden of the society, 
which were as follows: Eloux Morceau, Fasse 
Colmar, and seven other sorts of pears, the two 
named being, as usual, excellent ; twenty-seven 
sorts of apples, amongst which we recognized 
the Reinette de Canada, the Beachamwell, and 
many other good sorts; eight sorts of beet-root; 
flowers of Chrysanthemums, and of Chimonan- 
thus Fragrans. 

The Meteorological Journal kept in the So- 
ciety’s garden, for August, September, October, 
and November, and the first part of a paper 
upon the varieties of pine-apple cultivated in 
that establishment, were read to the society. 
This latter is the first of a series of reports 
which will be made to the society from time to 
time, as the examination of each class of fruits 
is completed. 

It was announced by the Vice-president that 
a fete would be held some time in June next, 
and that a course of three lectures on Botany, 
applied to Horticulture, would be delivered to 
the Fellows of the Society in the spring, at their 
house in Regent-street. ‘The timely notice thus 
given of the féte will enable gentlemen to com- 
pete with greater chance of success for the 
medals which we understand are to be given for 
the best fruit exhibited on the occasion. 











THE ATHENAUM. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tne monthly meeting was held in Bruton- 
street, on the 2d instant, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. in 
the chair.—The report of the council, read by 
the secretary, described in detail the various 
transactions during the past month. The whole 
of the animals forming the collection of his late 
Majesty, had been removed from Sandpit Gate, 
and large additional buildings had been com- 
pleted at the Garden for their reception. ‘The 
number of visitors were stated at 8676. 

Among the donations were a collection of two 
hundred birds from Hindostan, by Major Frank- 
lin, accompanied with drawings made on the 
spot. Other specimens, from various districts 
of the Himalaya mountains, were also on the 
table. The splendid plumage of several ex- 
amples attracted particular attention; some were 
highly interesting to the naturalist, as exhibiting 
entirely new forms, others appeared identical 
with European species. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were balloted for and elected, including 
Lord Kinnoul, Lord De Tabley, and Major 
Fitz-Clarence. ‘Thirteen certificates in favour 
of new candidates were read, and Captain King, 
with two other officers, were proposed as corre- 
sponding members. 

It was announced that Captain King’s collec- 
tion in zoology would be exhibited to the mem- 
bers at their next meeting, when a grand treat 
is anticipated. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, Dec. 6.—Henry Blencowe Churchill, 
Esq. Vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Levison 
communicated to the meeting a remarkable case 
of precocious developement of the cerebellum, 
accompanied with a corresponding manifestation 
of the function of that part of the brain, in a 
female child only four years of age, brought up 
in the workhouse at Hull, where it had attracted 
the attention of Dr. Spurzheim. He also exhi- 
bited the skull of an old man asa fine example 
of a similar developement. A paper on an in- 
teresting case of congenital absence of the an- 
terior lobes of the brain, with a corresponding 
deficiency in the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, was read by one of the members. The skull 
of the murderer Keppell, from which the cast 
preserved in the society's collection was taken, 
was laid upon the table by Mr. Levison, 

Richard Rothwell, Esq. and William Behnes, 
Esq. were proposed as ordinary members. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 4.—Dr. Stewart in the chair.—Dr. Sig- 
mond read an elaborate paper on the pathology 
of Fever. The various forms of this affection, 
viz. intermittent, common continual, yellow, and 
others, were fully entered into, and their patho- 
logy treated on. The theories of Armstrong, 
Southwell Smith, and those of Broussais, the 
celebrated French pathologist, were ably sup- 
ported, and as powerfully opposed. 

The majority of the speakers conceived fever 
to be generally symptomatic of some visceral 
affection, and seldom occurring in an idiopathic 
form. The all-absorbing question of contagion 
attracted considerable attention; some ingeni- 
ous theories were thrown out by the author of 
the paper: the details are too long for insertion 
here. Among other interesting observations, 
Dr. Barry, who was sent to Gibraltar by govern- 
ment, to investigate the nature of yellow fever 
in that fortification, mentioned that the natives 
had the power, through the medium of their 
olfactory organs, to trace the existence of yellow 
fever to any particular street or house, in the 
same mans.cr as a dog would scent a partridge. 
He pledged his honour for the truth of the 
assertion. The debate was very spirited and 
scientific. 





ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


Tue Committee, in their third report to the 
subscribers, incorporated two resolutions from 
their proceedings, which we subjoin. 

That a sum, varying from twenty to one hun- 
dred sovereigns, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee, be given to any person who shall point 
out the translation of a lost Greek or Latin 
work, which shall be so circumstanced that the 
committee may be enabled to obtain it for trans- 
lation. 

That the committee be empowered to give a 
premium, not exceeding 100/., at its discretion, 
to any person who shall discover Dr. Hyde’s 
manuscript catalogue of the names of many 
ancient books lost in the original Greek, and 
the same now found translated into Arabic 
or Syriac; and any of his translations, not now 
in the British Museum, which shall be so cir- 
cumstanced that the committee may be able to 
procure them for publication, if, upon examina- 
tion, they should think them deserving of it. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

§ Geographical Society...... Nine, P.M. 

U Medical Society ..........Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Botanical Society. .4 past 8, P.M. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society Nine, P.M. 

( Geolo; 

WEDNESD. ’ | 


Monpay, 


TvEspaY, 





gical Society ........4 past 8, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature Three, P.M. 
Society of Arts.........+..3 past7, P.M. 
- - § Royal Society ............5 past 8, P.M. 
Tau nspar,{ Society of Antiquaries .... Eight, p.m. 
Asiatic Society ..........T'wo, P.M. 


7 
SATURDAY, Westminster Medical Soc, . Eight, p.m. 








LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


On Wednesday last, the Sth of December, the 
seventh annual meeting of this most valuable 
institution was held at the theatre of the insti- 
tution, 29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane; when Dr. Fellowes’s two prizes of 10/. 
each were awarded, in presence of an immense 
assemblage of spectators. 

The tirst prize had been adjudged to Mr. 
George Newcomb, a journeyman printer, at 
present resident in Bristol, but who had at a 
former time enjoycd the benefits of the instruc- 
tions delivered at the above institution. The 
essay which had gained for Mr. Newcomb this 
prize was, “ On the Theory and Application of 
Fly-wheels and Governors.” 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, a Scotchman from Ettrick, and, at 
present, a journeyman mill-wright ; who had by 
great industry, under many disadvantages, ac- 
quired an amount of scientific, as well as prac- 
tical knowledge, seldom found in his station of 
life. To the lectures and instructions delivered 
at the London Mechanics’ Institution, in par- 
ticular, he owed most of that information, and 
all that incitement, which had combined to gain 
for him his present well-earned distinction. This 
prize was awarded to Mr. Anderson for a most 
ingenious and important improvement on the 
slide-rest, by which the durning-lathe is adapted 
to the turning of accurate spindles, and, indeed, 
of all circular surfaces, whether convex or con- 
cave. 

Dr. Birkbeck, the Father and President of the 
institution, took occasion, in his introductory 
address, to mention several circumstances con- 
nected with the history and progress of the two 
successful competitors, highly creditable to their 
industry and talents. In his address, the Doctor 
further mentioned, that he hoped to have had it 
in his power to lay before that meeting an ac- 
count of the state of all Mechanics’ Institutions 
throughout the empire, but he had not yet been 
successful in getting the returns. ‘The Doctor 
expressed his perfect confidence, that institutions 
of a kind similar to that of which he has the 
honour to be President, would multiply all over 
the globe: and in earnest of this he mentioned, 


that there is one now established at Van Dieman’s 
Land, and one at Madrid; and we can add, that 
they are likely to spread in Spain, and that a 
gentleman is at present in this country, specially 
sent by the Spanish government to report on the 
subject. 

After the prizes were delivered by the Pre- 
sident, a series of resolutions were moved by 
John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. M.P., the Rev. 
Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., the Right Hon. R. 
Wilmot Horton, M.P., Colonel Jones; and, 
lastly, a vote of thanks to Dr. Birkbeck, by Mr. 
Hodgskin. 

In the course of the different speeches, pointed 
mention was made of the progress and elevation 
of the present Lord Chancellor. The prominent 
part he had taken in the spread of knowledge 
generally, was characterized as the rock upon 
which his fame and present high rank must rest: 
and the interest which he had especially taken 
in the formation of the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, and the diffusion of scientific know- 
ledge among the operative classes of society, 
was held up as meriting the warmest thanks of 
the assembly. 

Mr. Horton read extracts from a correspon- 
dence which had passed between him, Dr. Birk- 
beck, and a select class of the members of the 
institution, explanatory of his views for the 
amelioration of the present state of the working 
classes throughout the United Kingdom; and in- 
timated his intention of delivering lectures upon 
the subject in the theatre of the institution. This 
intimation was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The interest maintained throughout the pro- 
ceedings of the evening will not soon be forgotten 
by those who witnessed them. It was ennobling 
to see the humblest of our artisans acknowledged 
freely as occupying that place in the estimation 
of their superiors by birth and station, which 
industry and intelligence may well claim. 

There must have been upwards of a thousand 
persons present ; among whom, besides those 
already mentioned, were the Lord Mayor, Major 
Gen.,Viney, Mr. Basil Montagu, and others. 





—— 





FINE ARTS 





Voyage de Arabie Pétrée. Par Léon de Laborde 
et M. Linant. Publié par Léon de Laborde. 
Paris, Giard; London, Molteno & Graves. 
Folio. To be completed in ten Numbers, 


Tue name of Laborde is one well known to all 
those who make the history and antiquities of 
other countries their study—nor less to the 
lovers of splendid publications; for, in these 
degenerate days, what works have we to com- 
pare with the magnificent “ Voyage Pittoresque 
en Espagne,” and others of the like kind— 
which owe their birth to the Count Alexander 
de Laborde? 

In the present publication, his son, the Vis- 
comte Léon de Laborde, follows ably in the 
footsteps of his father—perilous and strange 
must have been his adventures before he reached 
this ¢erra incognita of the Holy Land. Most tra- 
vellers have been content with reaching Mount 
Sinai—some few, more enterprising, setting out 
from Egypt, arrived at the fortress of Acaba, 
situated at the extremity of the Elanitic Gulf; 
but they soon returned, leaving the most inte- 
resting but perilous part unexplored. At last, 
Burckhardt, whom no dangers could daunt, suc- 
ceeded better, and made the discovery of the 
ruins of Ouadé Mousa, known in Europe as 
those of Petra. Burckhardt was followed by 
Mr. Bankes, with Messrs. Mangles and Irby, 
and by Mr. Anson, and by Mons, Strangues ; 
but none of these travellers made sufficient stay 
at these interesting ruins, to take drawings, or 
to gather much novel matter relative to the 





history of the place. The young Viscomte 
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not published by its proprietors—a circumstance 
we mention, because many, and even Mr. Watts 
himself, until we pointed out the error, were of 
opinion that we laboured in this respect under 
some disadvantages. 

The independent publishers were as anxious 
as the public for sound honest criticism—it was 
felt to conduce to their own interest; they 
might suffer in the just censure of a bad book, 
but they must benefit by a commendatory criti- 
cism, which the public knew to be honest—and 
the support we received is too extensive and 
too general to admit of any sacrifice of principle 
for conciliating or humouring an individual. 
There is no publisher who can write a criticism, 
on his forthcoming works, and order it to be, and 
have it inserted in the Atheneum. his the in- 
dependent publishers well know, and the public 
are partaking of this knowledge daily. We 
make no professions—we are as likely to err or 
be influenced by our interests as others; against 
error, we can give no better security than the 
talent engaged with us—against wilful error, 
against any bias contrary to an honest judgment, 
the public have that best possible security—our 
interest. We are nothing but as we are honest. 
Whenever the Atheneum shall pass into the 
hands of one or more of the great publishers, 
the public may reasonably conclude our interest 
and theirs are so fur separated, and they will 
act wisely if they distrust our judgment. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, Dec. 9th. 

Tur new council of the Royal Society con- 
sists of Peter Barlow, Esq., John Barrow, Esq., 
W. Cavendish, Esq., Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., 
Henry Ellis, Esq., M. Faraday, Esq., Colonel 
G. Fitzclarence, Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P., 
Captain H. Kater, V.P., Robert Viscount Mel- 
ville, K.T., Rt. Hon. Sir G. Murray, G.C.B., 
Rev. G. Peacock, M.A., Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, 
Bart., A. P. W. Philip, M.D., John Pond, Esq., 
G. Rennie, Esq., N. A. Vigors, Esq., J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq. treasurer; P. M. Roget, M.D., 
and J. G. Children, Esq., secretaries. 

This being the first ordinary meeting since 
the election of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex as President, the rooms were much 
crowded by members and visitors. We have 
seldom, or never, seen them so full as on this 
occasion. His Royal Highness took the chair 
at about nine o'clock. 

The proceedings of the last ordinary meeting 
were then read over by the secretary, and the 
various donations to the society, with the names 
of the contributors, separately announced. The 
minutes of the anniversary meeting were also 
read, in which the state of the society's funds were 
made known, and the names of the new president 
and officers of the council who had been elected. 
The customary address of the retiring president 
(in this instance, Davies Gilbert, Esq.,) on the 
occasion, was then read. In this speech, Mr. 
Gilbert having announced the names of the 
various persons which the society had lost by 
death, and those which had been added to the 
list of its members in the course of last year, 
congratulated the society, that its loss, although 
great, had not been so overwhelming as that 
which it was his duty to report on the preceding 
anniversary. He proceeded to descant largely 
on the names of Rennel, Chenevix, Smithson, 
end Lawrence, which were among their losses. 
That of Rennel, undoubtedly, claimed his first 
attention. Having given a brief outline of that 
worthy man’s pursuits through life, from his 
first entering the navy, to his employment by 
the East India Company in surveying their 
territories—his observations on the currents of 
the ocean—and the perseverance towards the 
close of a long and valuable life, by which he 








acquired a knowledge of the Greek language, 
that had enabled him to translate the writings 
of Herodotus,—these valuable exertions, in such 
useful pursuits, claimed for him the gratitude 
of all scientific men. The president next com- 
mented on the labours of Chenevix, from whom 
we had learned the existence of iodine, and on 
Smithson, who had enriched the science of 
chemistry. A curious and novel experiment 
was noticed, which had been performed by the 
latter, and the account of which drew a smile 
from the Royal President, as well as from most 
who were present. Nothing, it seems, eluded 
the grasp of this inquiring man, who, not con- 
tent with operating on the common objects which 
nature had placed before him, presumed to ap- 
proach the fount of beauty itself, wherein to 
satisfy his curiosity. He had analyzed—more 
than a dew-drop—even a lady’s tear! He 
caught the pearly treasure as it fell from its 
source, in a crystal vase, and, on submitting 
it to his ordeal, discovered that it contained two 
different salts!! The Duke of Athol, continued 
the president in his speech, also claims the 
society’s attention as the patron of science, and 
as having particularly devoted his attention to 
that of geology. A high eulogium’ was passed 
on the life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose 
powers of depicting the human mind, was the 
theme of universal admiration. In his (Mr. 
Gilbert's) estimation, Sir Joshua Reynolds him- 
self would have been proud to have admitted 
him as his equal. 

A paper was then read, which had been com- 
municated by Professor Barlow, of Woolwich, on 
fluid object glasses for telescopes. Mr. Barlow 
had succeeded in making a telescope, whose 
object-glass was composed of a fluid contained 
ina lens of eight inches diameter. He had made 
observations with it on some of the fixed stars, 
as well as on the satellites and body of Jupiter ; 
with which he had been much satisfied, and 
particularly so, when comparing it with Sir 
James South’s twenty-feet telescope. It is well 
known, that the difficulty of obtaining a glass 
lens of a large diameter, precludes the possibi- 
lity of making large telescopes, so that the 
astronomer is obliged to have recourse to re- 
flecting or catoptric telescopes, where he has 
new difficulties to surmount in obtaining a dis- 
tinct reflection. The spherical aberration in the 
achromatic telescope, is one of the principal 
ditliculties to be overcome; but Mr. Barlow is 
of opinion, from the experience he had already 
gained, that it would not be greater in an object 
glass of two feet diameter, than in the one he 
had constructed. 

On the conclusion of this paper, of which we 
have merely given the subject, the Royal Presi- 
dent addressed the members. This being the 
first occasion on which he had appeared before 
them in his present capacity, he begged to 
return his thanks, and to assure them he was 
sensible of the honour he had received in 
having been elected as their President. It 
would be his endeavours to fulfil the duties of 
his office to the utmost of his power. If he 
failed, it must be attributed rather to his own 
weakness, than to a disregard for the promotion 
of science; but, supported by his council, he 
hoped to succeed; and he requested not only 
their aid, but that of the whole society. He 
assured the members that it would be equally 
his care to watch over the labours of any single 
one of them, as over the welfare of the society 
in general. He then informed the members, that 
on every Wednesday, his residence, after its pre- 
sent repair was completed, would be open to re- 
ceive them, alternately, in the morning at break- 
fast between the hours of eleven and one, and in 
the evening, where he hoped to.see them; and 
that they would always meet with that courtesy 
from him, which it would afford him the greatest 
satisfaction to show them. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Thursday, Dec. 9th.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—After the proceedings of 
the last meeting had been read, the Vice Pre- 
sident rose and said, that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex (who was present) wished to inscribe his 
name as a Fellow of the Society, which H.R.H. 
accordingly did. The secretary then commenced 
the reading of a communication addressed to 
himself by Thomas Amyot, E'sq,, F.R.S. & S.A., 
on the reported escape of Richard II. into Scot- 
land, and the evidence of his existence there 
after the generally received period of his death. 
Its completion was deferred to a future session. 

The Earl of Jermyn, Sir Roger Gresley, Bart., 
and John Payne Collier, Esq., were severally 
balloted for, and duly elected Fellows of the 
society. 

LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tue third meeting was held on Tuesday, the 
7th instant, A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair. 
Various donations, principally works on Natural 
History, were placed on the table. The Secre- 
tary read a paper on the plant which yields the 
Gum Ammoniacum, by Mr. David Don, Libra- 
rian to the Society. It is remarkable that this 
plant, and its locality, should have remained so 
long unknown. Dioscorides and Pliny con- 
sidered it as a species of Agasyllis, and believed 
it to be a native of Libya. Lieut.-Col. Wright, 
of the Royal Engineers, on his way to Europe 
from India, overland, obtained both plants and 
seed in the north of Persia. Mr. Don suggests, 
that for Ammoniacum, or Armoniacum, as it is 
sometimes written, we should read Armeniacum, 
since the plant is now proved to exist in Ar- 
menia, and as its characters are new, this scien- 
tific botanist proposes the generic term Dorema. 
The Gum Ammoniacum of commerce is obtained 
by our merchants in the Levant and India. Sir 
Stephen Glynne. of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, 
and the Rev. ‘v‘homas Gery Cullum, M.A., of 
Hardwicke House, Bury St. Edmunds, were 
elected, and J. S. Whittaker and Frederick 
Thomas Wintle, Esqrs. were proposed as Fel- 
lows of the Society. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue first December meeting took place on 
Tuesday last, when the following fruits, &c. were 
exhibited : 

Pears, the produce of a wilding, in the garden 
of J. W. Grittiths, Esq. F.H.S. Two-coloured 
incurved Chrysanthemums, from William Wells, 
Esy. F.H.S. The rest of the exhibition con- 
sisted of articles from the garden of the society, 
which were as follows: Eloux Morceau, Fasse 
Colmar, and seven other sorts of pears, the two 
named being, as usual, excellent ; twenty-seven 
sorts of apples, amongst which we recognized 
the Reinette de Canada, the Beachamwell, and 
many other good sorts; eight sorts of beet-root; 
flowers of Chrysanthemums, and of Chimonan- 
thus Fragrans. 

The Meteorological Journal kept in the So- 
ciety’s garden, for August, September, October, 
and November, and the first part of a paper 
upon the varieties of pine-apple cultivated in 
that establishment, were read to the society. 
This latter is the first of a series of reports 
which will be made to the society from time to 
time, as the examination of each class of fruits 
is completed. 

It was announced by the Vice-president that 
a fete would be held some time in June next, 
and that a course of three lectures on Botany, 
applied to Horticulture, would be delivered to 
the Fellows of the Society in the spring, at their 
house in Regent-street. The timely notice thus 
given of the féte will enable gentlemen to com- 
pete with greater chance of success for the 
medals which we understand are to be given for 
the best fruit exhibited on the occasion. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting was held in Bruton- 
street, on the 2d instant, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. in 
the chair.—The report of the council, read by 
the secretary, described in detail the various 
transactions during the past month. The whole 
of the animals forming the collection of his late 
Majesty, had been removed from Sandpit Gate, 
and large additional buildings had been com- 
pleted at the Garden for their reception. ‘The 
number of visitors were stated at 8676. 

Among the donations were a collection of two 
hundred birds from Hindostan, by Major Frank- 
lin, accompanied with drawings made on the 
spot. Other specimens, from various districts 
of the Himalaya mountains, were also on the 
table. The splendid plumage of several ex- 
amples attracted particular attention; some were 
highly interesting to the naturalist, as exhibiting 
entirely new forms, others appeared identical 
with European species. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were balloted for and elected, including 
Lord Kinnoul, Lord De Tabley, and Major 
Fitz-Clarence. ‘Thirteen certificates in favour 
of new candidates were read, and Captain King, 
with two other officers, were proposed as corre- 
sponding members. 

It was announced that Captain King’s collec- 
tion in zoology would be exhibited to the mem- 
bers at their next meeting, when a grand treat 
is anticipated. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Monday, Dec. 6.—Henry Blencowe Churchill, 
Esq. Vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. Levison 
communicated to the meeting a remarkable case 
of precocious developement of the cerebellum, 
accompanied with a corresponding manifestation 
of the function of that part of the brain, in a 
female child only four years of age, brought up 
in the workhouse at Hull, where it had attracted 
the attention of Dr. Spurzheim. He also exhi- 
bited the skull of an old man asa fine example 
of a similar developement. A paper on an in- 
teresting case of congenital absence of the an- 
terior lobes of the brain, with a corresponding 
deficiency in the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, was read by one of the members. The skull 
of the murderer Keppell, from which the cast 
preserved in the society’s collection was taken, 
was laid upon the table by Mr. Levison. 

Richard Rothwell, Esq. and William Behnes, 
Esq. were proposed as ordinary members. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 4.—Dr. Stewart in the chair.—Dr. Sig- 
mond read an elaborate paper on the pathology 
of Fever. The various forms of this affection, 
viz. intermittent, common continual, yellow, and 
others, were fully entered into, and their patho- 
logy treated on. The theories of Armstrong, 
Southwell Smith, and those of Broussais, the 
celebrated French pathologist, were ably sup- 
ported, and as powerfully opposed. 

The majority of the speakers conceived fever 
to be generally symptomatic of some visceral 
affection, and seldom occurring in an idiopathic 
form. The all-absorbing question of contagion 
attracted considerable attention; some ingeni- 
ous theories were thrown out by the author of 
the paper: the details are too long for insertion 
here. Among other interesting observations, 
Dr. Barry, who was sent to Gibraltar by govern- 
ment, to investigate the nature of yellow fever 
in that fortification, mentioned that the natives 
had the power, through the medium of their 
olfactory organs, to trace the existence of yellow 
fever to any particular street or house, in the 
same manner as a dog would scent a partridge. 
He pledged his honour for the truth of the 
assertion. The debate was very spirited and 
scientific. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


Tue Committee, in their third report to the 
subscribers, incorporated two resolutions from 
their proceedings, which we subjoin. 

That a sum, varying from twenty to one hun- 
dred sovereigns, at the discretion of the com- 
mittee, be given to any person who shall point 
out the translation of a lost Greek or Latin 
work, which shall be so circumstanced that the 
committee may be enabled to obtain it for trans- 
lation. 

That the committee be empowered to give a 
premium, not exceeding 100/., at its discretion, 
to any person who shall discover Dr. Hyde's 
manuscript catalogue of the names of many 
ancient books lost in the original Greek, and 
the same now found translated into Arabic 
or Syriac; and any of his translations, not now 
in the British Museum, which shall be so cir- 
cumstanced that the committee may be able to 
procure them for publication, if, upon examina- 
tion, they should think them deserving of it. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

ae Geographical Society...... Nine, P.M. 
Monpay, { Medical Society .......... Eight, P.M. 
Medico-Botanical Society..4 past 8, P.M. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society Nine, P.M. 
( Geological Society ....... 4 ast 8, P.M. 
WEDNESD. i Royal Society of Literature Three, P.m. 
Society of Arts............3 past7, P.M. 


TvuEspay, f 








. - § Royal Society ............ past 8, P.M. 
Tuvu RsDay,4 Society of Antiquaries .... Eight, p.m. 
Sarurpay,{ Asiatic Society Two, P.M 


Westminster Medical Soc... Eight, p.m. 











LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


On Wednesday last, the 8th of December, the 
seventh annual meeting of this most valuable 
institution was held at the theatre of the insti- 
tution, 29, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane; when Dr. Fellowes’s two prizes of 102. 
each were awarded, in presence of an immense 
assemblage of spectators. 

The first prize had been adjudged to Mr. 
George Newcomb, a journeyman printer, at 
present resident in Bristol, but who had at a 
former time enjoyed the benefits of the instruc- 
tions delivered at the above institution. The 
essay which had gained for Mr. Newcomb this 
prize was, “ On the Theory and Application of 
Fly-wheels and Governors.” 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Anderson, a Scotchman from Ettrick, and, at 
present, a journeyman mill-wright ; who had by 
great industry, under many disadvantages, ac- 
quired an amount of scientific, as well as prac- 
tical knowledge, seldom found in his station of 
life. To the lectures and instructions delivered 
at the London Mechanics’ Institution, in par- 
ticular, he owed most of that information, and 
all that incitement, which had combined to gain 
for him his present well-earned distinction. This 
prize was awarded to Mr. Anderson for a most 
ingenious and important improvement on the 
slide-rest, by which the ¢urning-lathe is adapted 
to the turning of accurate spindles, and, indeed, 
of all circular surfaces, whether convex or con- 
cave. 

Dr. Birkbeck, the Father and President of the 
institution, took occasion, in his introductory 
address, to mention several circums ‘ances con- 
nected with the history and progress of the two 
successful competitors, highly creditable to their 
industry and talents. In his address, the Doctor 
further mentioned, that he hoped to have had it 
in his power to lay before that meeting an ac- 
count of the state of all Mechanics’ Institutions 
throughout the empire, but he had not yet been 
successful in getting the returns. The Doctor 
expressed his perfect confidence, that institutions 
of a kind similar to that of which he has the 
honour to be President, would multiply all over 





the globe: and in earnest of this he mentioned, 


that there is one now established at Van Dieman’s 
Land, and one at Madrid; and we can add, that 
they are likely to spread in Spain, and that a 
gentleman is at present in this country, specially 
sent by the Spanish government to report on the 
subject. 

After the prizes were delivered by the Pre- 
silent, a series of resolutions were moved by 
John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. M.P., the Rev. 
Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., the Right Hon. R. 
Wilmot Horton, M.P., Colonel Jones; and, 
lastly, a vote of thanks to Dr. Birkbeck, by Mr. 
Hodgskin. 

In the course of the different speeches, pointed 
mention was made of the progress and elevation 
of the present Lord Chancellor. The prominent 
part he had taken in the spread of knowledge 
generally, was characterized as the rock upon 
which his fame and present high rank must rest: 
and the interest which he had especially taken 
in the formation of the London Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, and the diffusion of scientific know- 
ledge among the operative classes of society, 
was held up as meriting the warmest thanks of 
the assembly. 

Mr. Horton read extracts from a correspon- 
dence which had passed between him, Dr. Birk- 
beck, and a select class of the members of the 
institution, explanatory of his views for the 
amelioration of the present state of the working 
classes throughout the United Kingdom; and in- 
timated his intention of delivering lectures upon 
the subject in the theatre of the institution. This 
intimation was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The interest maintained throughout the pro- 
ceedings of the evening will not soon be forgotten 
by those who witnessed them. It was ennobling 
to see the humblest of our artisans acknowledged 
freely as occupying that place in the estimation 
of their superiors by birth and station, which 
industry and intelligence may well claim. 

There must have been upwards of a thousand 
persons present ; among whom, besides those 
already mentioned, were the Lord Mayor, Major 
Gen.,Viney, Mr. Basil Montagu, and others. 


— 





FINE ARTS 


Voyage del’ Arabie Pétrée. Par Léon de Laborde 
et M. Linant. Publié par Léon de Laborde. 
Paris, Giard; London, Molteno & Graves. 
Folio. To be completed in ten Numbers. 


Tue name of Laborde is one well known to all 
those who make the history and antiquities of 
other countries their asle—aer less to the 
lovers of splendid publications; for, in these 
degenerate days, what works have we to com- 
pare with the magnificent “ Voyage Pittoresque 
en Espagne,” and others of the like kind— 
which owe their birth to the Count Alexander 
de Laborde? 

In the present publication, his son, the Vis- 
comte Léon de Laborde, follows ably in the 
footsteps of his father—perilous and strange 
must have been his adventures before he reached 
this terra incognita of the Holy Land. Most tra- 
vellers have been content with reaching Mount 
Sinai—some few, more enterprising, setting out 
from Egypt, arrived at the fortress of Acaba, 
situated at the extremity of the Elanitic Gulf; 
but they soon returned, leaving the most inte- 
resting but perilous part unexplored. At last, 
Burckhardt, whom no dangers could daunt, suc- 
ceeded better, and made the discovery of the 
ruins of Ouadé Mousa, known in Europe as 
those of Petra. Burckhardt was followed by 
Mr. Bankes, with Messrs. Mangles and Irby, 
and by Mr. Anson, and by Mons. Strangues ; 
but none of these travellers made sufficient stay 
at these interesting ruins, to take drawings, or 
to gather much novel matter relative to the 





history of the place. The young Viscomte 
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Laborde, attended by M. Linant, who has been 
long in the service of the African Society of 
London, succeeded better; and to them we are 
indebted for this interesting work—which, with- 
out the long labour and danger attending a visit 
to the spot, present to our view, with apparent 
fidelity and truth, the extraordinary ruins to 
be seen there. We would rather refer the work 
to the inspection of our readers, than give any 
detailed particulars of the plates; the general 
character of the ruins is principally excavation 
in the solid rock—in many instances, no doubt 
of very early date, but most strangely orna- 
mented in front at a later period by Roman 
hands, exhibiting specimens of the Doric and 
Corinthian orders. There are temples, tri- 
umphal arches, amphitheatres, and tombs, all 
cut out of the rock, the labour of innumerable 
hands, But dreary and desolate is the place 
now!—none but the wandering Arab is seen 
amidst these ruins—once tenanted by a flourish- 
ing people! The histories of Greece and Rome 
tell of the wondrous men by whom their ruins 
were raised ; but nought left to tell of the history 
of this now desolate region. To the scholar, who 
pursues the story of the sacred writings, this 
volume will be indeed a treat—for holy writ is 
often as valuable to the antiquary, as it is to 
those who follow “ wisdom’s ways.” 

The plates are ably done in lithography by 
Villeneuve and other distinguished French 
artists. 





Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part. VIII. London. C. Tilt. 


Tue first plate in this number— 

‘Dumbarton Castle,’ E. Finden, after D. 
Roberts, is one of the most beautiful pictures 
that has yet graced this interesting work ; but 
while we admit this most readily, we must hint 
to Mr. E. Finden, that it would admit of, and 
deserved, a little more finishing. 

‘Inverlochy Castle,’ after Robson, does not 
satisfy us equally well—some of the painter's 
former contributions have been more to our 
taste. 

‘Pier at Inverary,’ after Daniell, will not gain 
fame either for painter or engraver. We should 
imagine the original drawing must have been 
poor and feeble, and that the engraver has not 
added much force to it. 

‘Coningsborough Castle,’ by Dewint, is a 
total failure. The painter is a great favourite 
with us; but we cannot believe that Mr. De- 
wint himself would pretend that the repre- 
sentation here given conveys any idea of a scene 
of which it has been said, “ there are few more 
beautiful or striking in England.” The en- 
graving is miserable, and the printing as black 
as ink. 

We make these remarks in sorrow, and not 
in anger. The work is to us one of great in- 
terest; we have spoken in the highest praise 
of some of the previous numbers; and we trust 
this reproof will stimulate all parties interested 
to greater exertion, and win for the next and 
future numbers unqualified commendation. 


The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare. Drawn 
and engraved by Frank Howard. No. 20, 
Henry the Sixth. 19 Plates. London, Cadell. 


We have been better pleased with this than 
any former number of the work. ‘ Bolingbroke 
raising the Spirit’ is a simple and well-composed 
picture —over-wrought and over-crowded is 
too often Mr. Howard’s error. The eager and 
anxious curiosity of the Duchess is well given; 
and Southwell is a very natural and powerful 
figure. The exposure of Saunder Simcox, too, 
though not without faults, is full of nature and 
character. We might instance others as well 
deserving our commendation. 





Pompeiana. Part V. By Sir William Gell. Lon- 
don, Jennings & Chaplin. 
To our first testimony (June 12,) of the high 
interest of this work, we can only add, that each 
succeeding part confirms our judgment. To 
those who have visited Pompeii, it is again to 
tread its streets, and visit its temples, with a 
most intelligent companion ;— to those who have 
not, and cannot hope to do so, the work is of 
still greater interest and value. Sir William 
discourses as familiarly of all the domestic de- 
tails of the Romans, as if he himself had been 
dug out of the ruins of the old city. 





mMuSIC 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

“Cosi fan Tutti” was performed on Satur- 
day by the pupils, at the Concert Room of the 
King’s Theatre. Seguin, Brizzi, and Smith, 
Miss Childe, and Miss Bromley, sustained the 
principal characters. Miss Bromley was sud- 
denly taken ill during the performance, which 
may, perhaps, excuse some little confusion ; 
but generally it was not considered equal to the 
promise of last season, 

NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

God preserve the King! (written by Susanna 
Strickland,) for Four Voices, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Pianoforte; composed by E. 
Cruse. Green. 

A serious national anthem, imitative of our ever 

favourite “‘ God save the King,” and exhibiting the 

same simple orthodox sort of harmonies. The air 
is preceded by a recitative, and the whole in good 
taste. The words are chosen from the Atheneum, 

No. 149, (p. 555,) to which we refer our subscribers. 

The poetry and music are both good, and worthy of 

each other. 








Pure as a flower in summer twilight closing. 
(Schlaf siisses kind,) the favourite Swiss Cradle 
Song, sung by Madame Stockhausen, at the 
Public and Private Concerts ; composed by F. 
Stockhausen. Chappell. 

A composition of a pleasing character, but, we 

regret to add, totally devoid of originality. The 

first bars exhibit precisely the same passage as 
that of the beautiful melody in Auber’s Overture 
to “‘ Masaniello,” and the very hacknied sequence 
of descending sixes, and still more commonplace 
stepping passage upon the chord of the flat 7th, 

(which are to be found upon page 3,) rather sur- 

prised us, now that composers have recourse even 

to eccentricity, in order to avoid the too much 
beaten track. 


Introduction and Rondo on Barnett’s Air, “ Trip 
with me,” for the Pianoforte, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Flute (ad lib.). Composed and 
dedicated to Miss Kerrison by J. P. Pixis. Op. 
102!! Cramer, Addison, & Beale. 

Tuis is an eminently-successful piece; for, al- 
though it abounds with the science, taste, and bril- 
liancy of a great master, it keeps the air always 
before the auditor, and is not very difficult of at- 
tainment. The pleasing simplicity of Barnett’s 
melody imparts a grace to the clever modulations 
of Pixis. 

Six Quadrilles and a Waltz for the Pianoforte. 
Composed for, and dedicated to, the Misses 
Dent, by R. W. Nottingham. Cramer & Co. 

A pleasing succession of airs, quite fitted to be 
danced to; but unaccompanied by any novelty of 
melody, style, or composition. Perhaps it may be 
said, that dance tunes of any particular nature 
must always resemble each other ; but Herz, in his 
inimitable Quadrille Airs, has proved how capable 
the subject is of being treated with originality and 
science. 


The Royal Adelaideian, as danced by Miss Bar- 
nett, at the Theatre oyal, Drury Lane, with 
enthusiastic applause ; composed and published 
by H. J. Panormo. 

WE scarcely know which most to be surprised at 

in this piece—the wretched commonplace melody, 

the ungrammatical harmonies, or that it should 
ever have been heard in a metropolitan theatre ! 


| putes, 








THEATRICALS 





DRURY-LANE. 

Thursday brought us a new farce in two acts 
at this house, called “ The Jenkins’s.” To say 
that Mr. Planché is the author, is to say that it 
was successful; but it is our duty to go farther, 
and state that it was eminently so. The foun- 
dation of the plot is taken from a French piece 
called “ Le Vieux Pensionnaire,” but Mr. 
Planché, when he borrows a child from his neigh- 
bours, has a gipsy-like knack of disguising it so 
cleverly, that it would frequently puzzle its own 
parent to recognize it. The principal character 
is a retired tradesman, who, to avoid even the 
trouble of being master of his own house, agrees 
with his opposite neighbours, the Jenkins’s, 
to pay them a stipulated sum to be, as Mr. Hood 
has expressed it, “ boarded and done for.’’ His 
dream of quiet is but of short duration—he is 
annoyed in turn by every member of the family, 
and moreover, lugged in, willy-nilly, to become 
a party in all the family differences and dis- 
These are ultimately adjusted satisfac- 
torily, but he has had his dose, and leaves the 
Jenkins’s, with his old housekeeper under one 
arm, and his umbrella under the other, in search 
ofa more peaceful home. The situations are 
very good, the writing smart and pointed, and 
the acting excellent. It was evident that Mr. 
Farren liked his part, and when he does so, he 
seldom fails to make the audience like it too. 
We have seen people talk with their fingers, but 
never before with their toes. If any one doubts 
that this can be done, let him go and witness the 
eloquence of Mr. Farren’s right leg and adjuncts 
in the Jast scene of this farce. Mr. Cooper played 
very well, but was a little too fidgetty. Mrs. 
Orger can do nothing otherwise than cleverly, 
but the part she played would have been more 
effective in the hands of Mrs. Glover, for whom 
it was, we understand, written, but whom the 
management of the theatre have within these 
few days had the good taste to part with, through 
some trifling dispute. It is something to stand 
well in one’s own estimation, and therefore we 
are happy that the Lessees of Drury Lane think 
themselves strong enough in talent to dispense 
with the services of so admirable an actress as 
Mrs. Glover,—we were certainly not aware of 
their being so ourselves, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

A new interlude was produced here on Mon- 
day, called “* The Omnibus; or, a Convenient 
Distance.” A retired tradesman has taken a 
house a short distance from London, in hopes of 
living in quiet and comfort; his plan is defeated 
by the establishment of the omnibuses—each 
succeeding vehicle bringing him down more 
friends, who are all delighted tocome and spend 
a few hours with one who lives “ at such a con- 
venient distance.” It is founded on a comic story 
by Mr. Poole, published in the “ New Monthly 
Magazine.” We do not know who has arranged 
it for theatrical representation, but we would 
venture to suggest to the writer, with all ima- 
ginable respect, that if Mr. Poole had thought 
the story strong enough for the stage he would 
have put it there himself, and that what so clever 
a dramatist did not think so, had better be let 
alone by one evidently less capable. The writ- 
ing of the piece is extremely poor, and the fun 
consists in a series of practical jokes. These 
were very much laughed at, and, therefore, the 
piece may be said to have succeeded, but it is 
wholly unworthy to displace “ Hide and Seek,” 
and we, therefore, trust it will shortly cease to 
stand in the way of its more agreeable and better 
written predecessor. 

On Wednesday 

“ The Fair Penitent” 
was revived. This tragedy is one of those lumps 
of old lead, which ought never to have been 
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re-cast. Had it been produced now for the first 
time, it clearly would not have reached a second 
representation, The managers, we should think, 
must be aware of this, and we therefore question 
the justice of punishing audiences of the present 
day for the dulness of their predecessors. As 
for the policy of the revival, that is a question 
which more immediately concerns them than 
either us or the public, but we suspect the house 
returns will very shortly convince them that they 
were wrong on that point also. It is a tragedy 
certainly, because there are three deaths in it 
—or, at any rate, two and three quarters, for 
Sciolto is not quite down when the curtain is. 
One of these deaths arises from a duel, another 
is the result of suicide, and the third, if not an 
absolute murder, is at least a strong case under 
Lord Ellenborough’s act. ‘These dismal con- 
clusions are well enough for tragic eflects, if 
they were accompanied by any sort of interest 
for the victims; but there can be but little if any 
interest where there is no sympathy, and sym- 
pathy with any principal character in this re- 
volting play, we take to be out of the question. 
Sciollo is one of those tender fathers whose 
fondness for his child is unbounded, while she 
complies with every wish of his, even to the 
consenting to marry a man whom she detests ; 
when, however, he discovers that, hurried away 
by resistless passion, she had previously surren- 
dered herself to the object of her heart’s affec- 
tion, an honourable union with whom he had 
himself interposed to prevent, he, with a paren- 
tal tenderness which cannot be too much ap- 
plauded, quietly and deliberately resolves on 
murdering her. He is on the point of doing so, 
when fond recollections of her having been “ the 
very darling of his age,” one “whom he has 
thought the day too short to gaze upon,” come 
over him and shake him from his purpose ;—a 
struggle takes place within him against the stern 
call of what he seems to think is justice; great 
nature prevails; and, so far from killing his dar- 
ling child, he hands her the dagger and says he'll 
be obliged to her to doit herself. Having received 
her positive promise that she wil/, he takes his 
leave coolly observing— 
“There is, J know not what ! of sad presage, 
That tells me I shall never see thee more.” 

Shortly after, he is brought back wounded and 
dying, and, finding that she has kept the promise 
he extorted from her, he accuses her of “ rash- 
ness.” Altamont is a fond noodle, who meanly 
avails himseif of an unfeeling father’s control, 
to obtain a forced marriage with a woman who 
makes no secret of his being (as we have heard 
it well expressed) “ her favourite aversion.” 
Lothario is so heartless, so cold-blooded a villain, 
that we view him from first to last with unmixed 
disgust—the only good point introduced in the 
part, is that of the sword which kills him. Even 
Iloratio, the best of the male characters, is but 
a poor irresolute creature, who whines over the 
accidental discovery of his friend’s disgrace— 
does not tell him when he ought, and does when 
he ought not. The Fair Penitent herselt has 
nothing about her to excite either respect or 
pity, even in her misfortunes. She has listened 
to the seductive addresses (if going drunk at 
night into a lady’s bed-room can be called paying 
addresses) of a miserable coxcomb, far too 
shallow to have imposed for a moment on one 
with a mind so strong as she affects; and, 
under pretence of obedience to her father’s com- 
mands, but in reality to revenge herself on Lo- 
thario for refusing to marry her, she permits 
herself to be united to one who, though a 
noodle, is at least, as far as she is concerned, an 
henourable noodle. Even on her wedding-day 
she seeks another interview with her seducer, 
again tries to force herself upon him, and again 
is spurned—she then curses him while alive, 
but mourns and praises him when dead, and, 
finally, commits suicide, not because she is 





really a penitent, for of this there is no evidence, 
but because she has not resolution to bear the 
reproaches incidental to her situation, ‘These 
are the sort of people about whom we are ex- 
pected to care—but it may not be. Those who 
go to see this tragedy, and do not otherwise 
want pocket-handkerchiefs, need not take them 
to absorb their grief. The general heaviness of 
the language would weigh down a better con- 
structed play; there are some few beauties in it, 
certainly, but they are like what we read of 
“ angels’ visits,” and what we know of plums in 
a school-pudding—* few and far between.” The 
acting was, generally speaking, better than the 
piece deserved. Miss Fanny Kemble appeared 
to have taken great pains with Calista, and her 
exertions were occasionally much applauded. 
Still, we regret to say, that in her less important 
passages she falls into the common error of being 
too tragic for tragedy, and there is consequently 
a pervading recitative-like monotony in her de- 
livery, which itis impossible to approve. Where 
is the Kemble genius which should make her 
burst these trammels of custom ?—we trust it 
does but slumber in her; and we long, for her 
sake as well as our own, to see the day on which 
it shall awake. If Miss Kemble would under- 
stand what we want from her more frequently, 
we beg her to call to mind the manner in which 
she gave the lines— 

«“? Tis fixed to die, rather than bear the insolence 

Of each affected she that tells my story, 
And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous.” 

These were given as if they were truly felt, 
and the audience felt them as they were truly 
given. Mr. Kemble was wasted upon the walk- 
ing Horatio; he played it as well as it could be 
done; but he seemed to us as if he were saying 
to himself all the time, “ If it were not for my 
daughter I’d see this part—what the play ought 
to have been—before I would act it.” Mr. 
Abbott did his best for the “ gallant gay Lotha- 
rio,” but—he will pardon us—we recollect the 
immortal Romeo Coates in the character, and 
we can never enjoy either that or the play again. 
Rowe must have had either him or some one 
like him in his eye when he wrote it. 


Madame Malibran has addressed a letter to 
the Paris papers, denying any participation in 
the actions of the Saint Simonites, or any know- 
ledge of the members of that sect. It was said 
that the fair vocalist was one of the priestesses 
of a female community, holding the peculiar 
tenets of this curious body! 


On Saturday last Miss Smithson took her be- 
nefit at Paris. She was fortunate in the assist- 
ance of Malibran, 'Taglioni, Lablache, and other 
stars. The proceeds must have been immense : 
places in the pit were scarcely procurable at 
from twenty to thirty francs. ‘The feeling was 
decidedly to make her benefit something like a 
remuneration for the shabby trick played her 
by the former manager, who ran away without 
paying her a livre. 





DUCHESS OF BERRY. 


A statement having appeared in the Literary 
Gazette, (copied into The Times, ) that some of the 
more important articles in the Duchess of Berry’s 
library, were offered for sale by private contract, 
Mr. Evans, of Pall Mall, addressed a letter to 
The Times contradicting the statement, on the 
positive authority of the Duchess herself. The 
Times very honourably inserted the letter, there- 
by repairing an involuntary error. The editor 
of the Lilerary Gazette has, however, chosen 
to repeat this fabricated story. We have the 
best means of knowing that the Duchess of 
Berry has confirmed Mr. Evans’s statement 
to the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, and others of her dis- 
tinguished friends. It is really cruel to assert, 
and more cruel, after an authorized contradic- 





tion, to repeat, that she ever offered for sale 
the copy of the Henriade, presented to her son 
by the city of Paris. 





MISCELLANEA 


A Professor of Political Economy is to be 
appointed in the French College: the Minister 
of the Interior has desired application to be ad- 
dressed to him upon the subject. 

We believe it is not generally known, that 
the Zoological Society, anxious to extend the 
effect of His Majesty’s munificent donation of 
the Sandpit Gate collection, voted some of the 
duplicates which it occasioned in theirs, to a 
similar institution in Dublin. 

Marmont is said to be occupied in writing a 
narrative of the transactions in Paris, in which 
he so recently played a conspicuous part. It 
will form a curious addition to the “ Mémoires 
pour servir,” &c.,in which French literature 
already so much abounds. 

Temperance Societies are becoming very nu- 
merous in America. In one town, a consider- 
able number of unmarried ladies have entered 
into an agreement not to unite themselves to 
any man who will not previously engage to ab- 
stain entirely from spirituous liquors. If the 
documents on this subject are to be credited, 
the reduction in the consumption of wine and 
ardent spirits is very great; distilleries are aban- 
doned as ruinous, and wine importers can with 
difficulty find customers. 


Galileo’s  Thermometer.—A most interesting 
memoir was recently read, at the Institute of 
Paris, relative to the discovery of the thermo- 
meter of “the starry Galileo.” On his im- 
prisonment, by order of the Inquisition (for the 
heinous offence of anticipating the knowlege of 
the dark age he lived in,) an order was issued 
for the destruction of his instruments, and his 
writings were condemned to be ignominiously 
burned by the public deathsman. Persecution 
keeps alive the flame (whether in knowledge or 
religion) sought to be quenched: Galileo’s dis- 
ciples contrived to rescue his thermometer 
from destruction, and secretly pursued his plans 
of observations, particularly on the climate and 
atmosphere of Italy. Their papers are partly 
extant, but until now have been unintelligible. 
An ingenious Frenchman, indeed, had spent 
much time in forming probable results from the 
scanty data they seemed to afford; but his con- 
jectures were uncertain, although the discovery 
of the thermometer proves him to have been 
generally correct. The instrument was ex- 
hibited when the memoir was read, and excited 
very great and intense curiosity. It is in ex- 
cellent preservation. 

The Economical Society of Paris have just 
given their sanction to a project for an establish- 
ment for a large number of persons, who on the 
annual payment of 700 frs., are to partake of all 
the comforts of society, with the independence of 
private life. The sum will include lodging, board, 
clothing, firing, lights, and washing. There is to 
be in addition a library, billiard tables, gambling 
tables, and a salon for conversaziones. ‘The 
establishment to be under the management of 
directors, and acommittee named by the board- 
ers. Eventually it is proposed to add to the 
other advantages, a country house, and a free 
admission to the theatres. 

“Is there water in your country?” said an 
Arab to Volney.—“ Abundance; you meet with 
it several times in one day’s journey.”—* So 
much water’—exclaimed the astonished Arab— 
‘so much water, and yet you leave it!” 

Mr. Curran once passed through Pill Lane, 
(the Billingsgate of Dublin), when he was ad- 
dressed by “ Happy Jack” (a drunken fellow 
well known there), “ Hillo, Counsheller dear! 
here’s a mighty fine sammon.” Mr. Curran was 
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not a judge of fish, but he understood that, to be 
good, it should not be limber. “ Why, Jack, the 
fish is not stiff.” ‘‘ No, my jewel, was the reply, 
“no more will you be ’till you're dead. ’Tis be- 
cause the sammon’s alive, that ’tis so beautiful 
and limber !’,—On another occasion Mr. Curran 
(whose personal attractions were not of the very 
first order), was accosted by a fish-woman, who 
asked him to become a purchaser. He looked at 
her fish, and said, “Oh, no! these are polished” 
(made up for sale). ‘“ No more polished than 
yourself!” was the prompt reply. 

New Animal. — A recent explorer of the 
southernmost portion of the Archipelago of Mo- 
lucca* observed, in the Aru islands, a singular 
species of the rabbit-kind, called by the natives, 
the Pilandok ; it is of the size of our domestic 
rabbit, and of a grey colour, which, with age, 
turns almost to a snow-white. Its fore feet are 
extremely short, and the hinder ones bear a 
great resemblance to those of the rabbit: it has 
three toes, with long nails to each foot; but its 
tail is hairless, and its head similar to the 
weasel’s. It lives upon vegetables, is readily 
tamed, and its flesh is highly palatable. 

New-discovered Rock.—As the publicity of all 
newly discovered rocks, or at least those which 
do not appear on any of our present charts, 
cannot be too generally given, we insert the po- 
sition of one off the coast of Sussex, lying im- 
mediately in the track of our coasters. It is 
known only to the fishermen of the neighbour- 
hood by the name of “ Winter’s Knowl,” called 
after the pilot of Little Hampton, who is sup- 
posed to have discovered it. It has eight feet 
water on it at the low water of an ordinary spring 
tide, and lies about two miles off the shore, mid- 
way between Little Hampton and Felpham, 
with the following cross marks, which we give 
for the benefit of our mariners. 
Chichester Cathedral, on with the highest house 
in Felpham. A remarkable red barn on the 
west side of the entrance to Little Hampton, on 
with the church.” 

The following is a genuine letter, now in our 
possession, from a native writer at Calcutta, one 
whose business it is to copy English letters and 
accounts. Although it begins ‘* Honoured Sir,” it 
is addressed to “* Mrs. Samuel Smith, Esq.” 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JUGGOBUNDOO ROY 

Honoured sir 

I have the honour to inform you that 
Your poor petitioner Juggobundoo Roy is very 
poor and is unable to maintain his family therefore 
not having received any other remedy Came to Mr: 
W: Elias and informed him all my miserable con- 
dition and Mr: W: Elias with his favourable kind- 
ness gave me a Situation as I can maintain and Mr: 
W: Elias is very favourable and tenderness but at 
present in my misfortune Mr: W: Eliases is no 
occasion me in his libary Answered me but at pre- 
sent having been out of business is greatest sorry 
and miserable Condition but I heard that Mrs: 
Samuel Smith is very favourable and tenderness to 
those who are poor therefore having no any other 
remedy Came to you and informing you that I have 
no any one in the world to assist me without Mr: 
W: Elias and I have about twelve families which I 
maintain and my old father is ag poor he can do 
nothing only setting home but sir I hope very much 
that you will give me a situation and will maintain 
me as your own son and I will obey you as my 
Father and I hope that you will be please to favour 
me with giving a situation on your kind assistance 
and paternal affection upon your poor son that I can 
maintain my family and if you not favour me then 
my family almost will starve to death and I have 
been very sorry to trouble you with the specimen 
of my hand writing and to inform you my miserable 
condition which you will be please to favour me with 
your knd assistance ‘ 

have the honour to be Sir 
Your most humble servant 


JuGGosuNnbDoo Roy 
Calcutta 1830 17th Mar 
* Vide Athenzum, 30th October last, 
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NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—The Third Volume of Lieut.-Colonel 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, with Plans. 

The alba; or, The Moor of Portugal, a Romance, 
by Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 

In the forthcoming Satirical Poem eutitled The De- 
vil’s Drive, will be found some very characteristic 
Sketches of the late “ untoward” events, and of the 
leading characters of the day; the whole illustrated to 
the lite by several plates executed in a kindred tone 
and spirit. 





Just subscribed.—Plumbe on Vacoination, 3s.6d.— 
Doctrina Copularum Lingue Latinw, by H. E. Allen, 
5s.—Spencer’s Syllabic Spelling, 3s. 6¢d.—History of 
the Revolution in France, 1789, 8vo. by J. Bell, 12s.— 
The Sea Kings of England, 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6¢.—Grove’s 
Greek and English Lexicon, 4th edit. 15s.—Storer’s 
Delineations of Gloucestershire, 8vo. 3/.; India proofs, 
4to. 52. 10s.—The Scarf, and other Tales, by Ellen 
Turner, 4s. 6d.—Narratives of Events during the Revo- 
lution in Brussels, 3s. 6¢.—The East India Register 
and Directory for 1831, 10s.; or in separate Parts for 
the Three Presidencies: Bengal, Gs.: Madras, 5s. ; 
Bombay, 5s.—Massillon’s Select Sermons, translated 
from the French by Rutton Morris, 10s. 6¢.—Gray’s 
Operative Chemist, 2d edit. 12. 5s.—Nicholson on Ma- 
sonry and Stone Cutting, 2d edit. 18*.—Constable’s 
Miscellany, Vol. 62, 3s. 6d.—Hobler’s Familiar Exer- 
cises, between an Attorney and his Articled Clerk, 6s. 
—Shakspeare’s complete Works, 15s.; ditto plates, 
12. 16s.—The Protestant Instructor,, by the Rev. E. 
Harrison, M.A., 5s. 6d.—Ringelbergius on Study, 
translated by G. B. Earp, 4s.—Aflection’s Gift, or 
Flowers of Sacred Poetry, 3s.— Robson’s British Herald, 
3 vols, 4to. 10/.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 2, 5s. 
— Letters from a Peruvian, 3s., ditto, silk, 4s.6d.—The 
Show Folks, by Pierce Egan, 2s.—Troliope’s Excerpta 
ex Ovidio, with English Notes, 3s. 6¢.—Galignani’s 
Paris Guide, new edit. 12s.—Ihe Military Bijou, by 
John Shipp, 2 vols. 15s.—Patroni Ecclesiarum, a List 
of Patrons of Church Dignities, &c. 18s.—Sermons by 
the late Rev. W. Jones, of N ud, 2 vols. 12. 1s.— 
Satan in Search of a Wife, 1s.—The Annual Peerage 
for 1831, 2 vols. 12. 8s.—J. Morrison’s System of Book- 
keeping, 10s. 6d.—Bray’s Talba, or Moor of Portugal, 
3 vols. 12. 7s.—Sallust, translated by Rose, 3s. 6d.— 
Herodotus, translated by Beloe, 3 vols. 15s.—Virgil, 2 
vols. 10s.—Anabasis and Cyropedia of Xenophon, 2 
vols. 10s.—Pindar and Anacreon together, 5s.— Demos- 
thenes, complete in | vol. 7s. 6d.—Wickstead’s Ex- 
chequer of Pleas, 3s. 6d. 
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Weather. 











Th. 2143 39 29.60 KE. Cloudy: 
Fr. 3} 40 (34 29.40 E. Ditto, 
Sat 4) 47 37 29.50 ue Ditto. 
Sun. 5) 45 34 Stat. S.E. Clear. 
Mon. 6 42 39 | 28.78 ce Rain, a.m. 
Tues. 7/49 41 | Stat. E. Cloudy. 
Wed. 8 42 41 | Stat. E. Rain, P.M. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus,Cu- 
mulus, Cymoid. Rain during the night on Thurs., Sun., 
Wed., and early on Fri. Mon. and Wed. 

ean temperature of the weck, 41.5°. 
Astronomical Observations. 

Mercury in aphelium on Saturday. 

The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Monday, at 
2h. 45m. a.m. 

Jupiter’s geocentric long. on Wed.19° 55’ in Capricorn. 

ars _ — 4° 18‘ in Aries. 

Sun’s _ — 15° 56’ inSagittarius, 

Length of day on Wed. 7h. 56m. ; decreased, Sh. 38m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2’ 32”. Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.99327. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Westmorland paper alluded to in a former notice 
has done us ample justice by further and acknowledged 
extracts: we are satisfied, and obliged.—We are not 
able to answer the question of “ an Old Subscriber.” — 
Our friend “* Steel Pen” does not do us justice : be talks 
of “ the etiquette due and justly duc”; was not respect 
due? ‘To his question we answer Yes.— Opifex hits hard 
and home, but he ought, like Mr. Watts, to put his 
name,and then we would publish his letter.—The same 
answer to S. W. S.—A. Z. received, with thanks. 

We feel obliged by early copies of Mrs. Bray’s new 
Romance “ The Talba,” Mr. Shipp’s “Military Bijou,” 
and several other works, but are compelled to defer the 
notice of them until next week. 





Errata.—In the 13th line of the Sonnet, inserted last 
week, the word “ soul” should have been dove.—In the 
review of “ Les Mauvais Garcons,” also, the name 
*« Guguernand” should have been Lnguerrand, and 
“ Mopghaize,” Moughaire. , 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUTION.—PERRY’S ESSENCE FOR 
THE TOOTH AND EAR-ACHE.—The Public are par- 
ticularly cautioned against a spurious imitation of this valuable 
Medicine which a number of unprincipled individuals are en- 
deavouring to impose upon them. The critegion of authenticity 
will be as heretofore, ‘ Charles Butler, 4, Cheapside, St. Paul's,’ 
being engraved on the Government Stamp which is attached to 
each bottle, and without which it cannot be genuine. 
BUTLER’S CAYENNE AND QUININE 
LOZENGES 


will also, when genuine, have the like authentication. 


ORBETT’S PATENT CARRIAGE 

STEPS. These Self-acting, ever-cle E ie 
Steps are now fitted to various Carriages, at Mr. /1ES’s, 
Coach Builder, 15, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, where 
the Public is respectively invited to spect them. Application 
may be wade to Mr, Corbett, 7, Warwick Street, Regent Street, 
23rd of Oct. 1830. 











Z 











CAUTION. 
HING’S WORM LOZENGES. — The 
Public are particularly cautioned against a spurious ta- 
tion of this valuable Medicine, which a number of unpr 
individuals are endeavouring to impose upen them, T 
of authenticity will be as re,‘ Charles Butler, 4, ¢ 
side, St. Paul’s,’ being engraved on the Government Stamp, which 
is attached to each box, and without which they cannot be 
genuine. 


BUTLER’S VEGETABLE TOOTH-POWDER 


wiil also, when genuine, have the like authentication, 

















Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





Price 2s. 
HE SHOW FOLKS. 
Nine characteristic Designs. By the late THEODORE 
LANE, Esq. Engraved in the first style of the art, by Mr. J. 
Tuomrson, united with a Biographical Sketch of the Talents of 
the above much-lameuted Artist. By his sincere Friend and Ad- 
mirer, PIERCE EGAN, Author of ‘ Lite in London,’ ‘Trip to 
Ascot ces,’ &e. Dedicated to the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Kat. 
M. ARNOLD, 21, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
SIMPKIN and Co, London. 


Embellished with 





ana 





TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

By Mr. HODGSON, at his great Room, No, 192, Fleet Street, 
On TUESDAY, December 14, and Bight following Days, 
(Sunday excepted,) 

AT INALF-PAST TWELVE PRECISELY, 

A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE AND SPLEN- 
DID BOOKS, PRINTS, AND BOOKS 
OF PRINTS, 

AMONG WHICH ARE, 

OLIO.—Macklin’s Bible, 6 Vols. russia, 
a_ Subscription Copy—Rhodes’s Peak Scenery, India 
Proofs—Thoresby’s Leeds, by Whitaker, 2 vols.—Churchill’s 
Voyages and Travels, 6 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
3 vois.—Physiognomical Portraits, proofs—Miller’s Gardener's 
Dictionary, by Martyn, 4 vols.—Boyle’s Works, 5 vols.—Saurin’s 
Kible, 6 vols. imperial paper—Maitiland’s London, 2 vols, and 
Gougl’s Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols. 

Quarto.—Rees's Cyclopedia, 45 Vols., half 
russia, a Subscriber's Copy—Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols. 
large paper—Marsden’s Oriental Coins—D’Oyley and Mant’s 
Bible, 4 vols., and Nash’s Paris, 2 vols. 

Ocravo, &c.—Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 136 
vols.—Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Quarterly 
and Ediuburgh Reviews—CEavres de Voltaire, 92 vols., avec 
gienanes par Moreau—Piaton!s Opera—Bekkeri, 11 vols. —Scott’s 
Novels, Tales, &c. 25 vols. 8vo.—Swift’s Works, 19 vols. — 
Dibdin’s Tour, 3 vols.x—Newcome’s New Testament, 2 vols. 
searce—W alpole’s Royal and Nobie Authors, 5 vols.—Biograph'+ 
Universelle, 52 vols.—Sharpe’s British Classics, 20 aie 
gard’s England, 12 vols., and Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols., &c. 

An Assemblage of Bibles and Common Prayers, 

elegantly bound ; 

FRENCH AND ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 
PRINTS anp PORTRAITS ror ILLUSTRATION; 
Numerous Catalogues of Eminent Libraries, with 
the Prices and Purchasers’ Names ; 

A MEDICAL LIBRARY FROM THE COUNTRY}$ 


And a Circutatine Liprary of Novets and 
OMANCES. 





















Also, early in January, 
THE VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 


Of the late Hon. Sir Witt1am Seymour, Knight, 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Bombay, 


Comprising many valuable Treatises and 
Practical Works ; nearly complete Series of Reports in Law and 
Equity, including Coke, Croke, Leach, Saunders, Salkeid, Ray- 
mond, Comyns, Strange, Wilson, Burrow, Douglas, Lurntord 
and East, East, Maule and Selwyn, Barnewall and Alderson 
Barnewall and Cresswell, Dowling and Ryland, Manning and 
Ryland, Blackstone, Bosanquet aud Putler, Taunton, Marshall, 
Brodetip and Bingham, Bingham, J. B. Moore, Moore and 
Payne, Peake, Espinasse, Campbell, Starkie, Moody and Malkin, 
Hoit, Gow, Dickens, Vernon, Peere Williams, Atkyus, Vesey, 
Eden, Cox, Schoales and Lefroy, Vesey Jun., Vesey and ‘Beaines, 
Merivale, Swanston, Jacob and Walker, Jacob, Turner and Rus- 
sell, Russell, Maddock, Simous and Stuart, Simons, Rose, Buck, 
Glyn and Jamesou, Brown, 7 Haggard, Daniell, M‘Cleland, 
Younge and Jervis, &c the Statutes at large, to 9 Geo. IV, 
—Viner’s General Abridgment and Supplement—Comyn’s Di- 
gest, by Hammond—Racon’s Abridgment, and Cruise’s Digest; 
the whole in fine condition, and bound in law calf, 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 
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CHEAP ANNUAL FOR 1s3!. 
This day is published, price 4s. extra boards, gilt edges, 
FFECTION’S OFFERING; a Book for 
all Seasons, but especially desigued as a Christmas and 
New Year’s Gift, or a Birthday Present. 
CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 
HE VIZIER’S SON ; or, ADVENTURES 
of a MOGUL. 


By the Author of ‘ Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo,’ &c, 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Public Library, Conduit-street. 





GENERAL COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF ROLERT 
CRUIKSHANK,. 
Just published, in 2 volumes, very neatly bound, gilt edges, 
ACETL#: being a Collection of the JEUX 
D’ESPRIT that Rave been illustrated by ROBERT 
CRUIKSHANK, 
Londen : WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old i Boad-street. 


This day was published, in aS vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


[THE SEA KINGS in ENGLAND, 
A Historical Romance of the Time of Alfred. 
By the Author of ‘ The Fail of Nineveh.’ 
Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; and WHIT- 
TAKER and Co, London. 2 7 
Who have very nearly ready, 
Tales of a Grandfather. Being Stories taken 
from the History of France. By Sir Walter Scoti, Bart. 3 small 
volumes, uuiform with Tales from Scottish History. 





Second edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with : Plates, 14s. 


ILITARY MEMOIRS of FOUR 

BROTHERS (Natives of Staffordshire,) engaged in the 

Service of their Country, as well in the New World and Africa as 
oa the Continent of Europe. 

Published by WILLIAM SAMS, Bookseller to His Majesty, St. 
James’s-street, 
This day is nee. in royal 8vo, (printed ‘uniformly with the 

Guide,’) price 18s, boards Sy 


ATRONI ECCLESIARU M ; or, a List of 
the Patrons of the Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages 

pose Curacies, C hapelries, iy d Lecture ships, Ke. 

Jnited Church of England laud; with the Valuation an- 
nexed of alt Livings not exceeding 1502. per Aunum, as returned 
to Parliament in tuts. 

Printed for C. J. G. and PF. RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterivo-place, Pali Mall. 

















This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the HISTORY of 


; the — Se for the GOSPEL, and its early Pro- 
pagation; from the Dedication of Soi iy 
of the First Christian ¢ entury. ee Sa Sees 
By the Rev, J. COLLINSON, M.A, 
ities Bee :e¢9 Gateshead, Durliam. 
rinted for C. au RI VINGION, St. Paul’s C - 
yard, and W aterioo- -place, Pal Mall. +o 





EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
No. 2—AFRICA. 


Published this day, in small evo. containing above 500 pages, 
price 5s. in cloth boards, iliustrated by a Map, and Pians of 
the Routes of Park, and of Denham and Clapperton: with 
numerous Eugravings by Branston, 


ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 


TURE in AFRICA, from the Earliest Ages to the 

Fees’ i : with Mlusirations of the Geology, Mine “ralogy, 

aud Zoology. By F i sfc, ESON, JAMES WILSON, Box. 
an : KRAY, Esq. a 

the ‘Edinburgh Cabinet Librar ie sas _— Lead 


On the Ist of Octobe pr was published, No. I. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the 
Polar Seas and Regions; with Tliustrations of their Climate, 
Geology, and Natural History; and au Account of the Whale- 
Fishery. By Protessor Leslic, Professor Jameson, and Hugh 
Marray, Esq. F. es with a Chart, and Engravings by 
Branston. Price 5s 


Printed for OLIV ER and BOYD, Edinb: KE 
aud MARSHALL, London. ens 
















THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, 168, PICCADILLY, 
OPPOSITE BOND-STREET. 





Just published, by N. HAILEs, 
ROGRESSIVE FRENCH READING, 
as under :— 
Legous 4 pac les Enfans, de 3 A 5 ans....... 
Contes pour les Enfans, &c. de 5a 6 ans 
L’Esope des Enfans...... 







Les Jeunes Enfans, Contes... 3 0 
2. Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Italian, 
NEW CAILION 2.0.0 00cecenecceceeeeceeecees steeeeee seeeeeeee? 6 


3. Evenings of Mental Recreation. 

















the Author of the ‘ Rival Crusves,’ &c. half-bound.. 6 
4. A Letter to a Young Pianoforte- 
Player; in which are given Instructions ter Practising, 
and Hints for avoiding or correcting E n 
— reliable. 2d edition....... 6 
5. First Lessons in Grecian History. By 
the Author of ‘ First Lessons in Geography’. 
6. First Lessons in Goagpaphy. ah 
edition .... ereccee 
7. Short Stories in Words of One sy - 
lable ...... eee ececccee 6 
8. Summer Rambles. By the Author of 
* Short Stories.’ With 12 beautiful Engravings .. 5 
t the JuveNntIce Liprary will be found an aie 





tion of Bibles, Prayer-Books, the Annuals, Pocket-Books, he. bcc. 
ain Catalogue, cunptinins a List of all the New 
ond Popular Werks 6 lor Young People, will be ready ia a few 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 

BSERVATIONS on the STUDY of the 

LATIN and GREEK LANGUAGES. An Introductory 

Lecture delivered in the University of London, Nov. 1, 1830, 

With an Appendix. 
By Professor LONG, A.M. 

Printed for JOUN TAYLOR, Bookseller and Publisher to the 

niv erally, 3, Upper Gower-street. 








n HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK possesses the 
. hitherto unattemptec welty of concentrating, in one 
volume, all that is interesting, cither as an exercise, a recreation, 
or a pursuit, and forms a complete repertorium of all those ac- 
complishmeuts which grace the sex, and constitute the perfection 
of the female character. The Work .s particularly distinguished 
for the care which has been taken as to the correctness of its 
information; and as no one mind could have been equal to the 
task of achieving such a variety of subjects, recourse has been 
had to the most distinguished proficients in cach department. 











The Youno Lapy’s Book claims to be regarded as a perennial, 
—NoT an annual publication; as a work of permanent joterest 
and utility; Nor the ephemeral trifle of a season; and to be in 
all respects worthy of @ constant place in the boudoir of an Eng- 
lish Lady. 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK 

Is acknowledged to be the most acceptable 
Present for Young Folks ever devised, and has now reached the 
Sixth Edition, Itis a combination of ail that usually delights and 
interests youth; embraces all their Sports and Amusements, in 
and out of doors, and at all seasons, and combines valuable in- 
struction with rational recreation, It comprises arly 500 closely- 
printed pages, is embellished with upwards of 300 Engravings, 
and is very eleganty printed. 
Price 8s. 6d. in anata’ boards: and 10s, 6d. handsomely 

boundin Arabesque Embossed Morocco, with gilt edges. 


VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co, 135, Fleet-street. 











NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
HARTLEY THE FATALIST. 
By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“The author developes a deep knowledge of human nature.” 
—Atlas 

“ Sinee Schiller’s tragedy of ‘ The Robbers,’ not any work has 
appeared of so extraordinary @ nature as the present one,” — 
Stamford Herald, 


“This is an interesting story told with skill and effect.”— 
Atheneum, 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c. 
“ We prefer this to the author’s former works.”—Lit, Gazette, 
“*« The Author of * De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 


thought, with a closeness and accuracy of observation of a very 
extraordinary kind.’’—Times. 


THE GAME OF LIFE.—In 2 vois. 

** Strong and vivid pictures of actual life. We recommend 
* The Game of Life’ to all who are iuterested, playing or study- 
ing it.”"—Lilerary Gazette. 

** This Novel is a practical exposition of Providence—a chro- 
nicle of moral and social illustrations.” —Edinb. Lit. Gazette. 

THE LOST HEIR.—In 8 vols, 
“ This story is an excellent one.” —Literary Gazette, 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of * The Collegians,’ &c, 

“ This valuable and entertaining volume well deserves a place 
among our standard works.”"—University Magazine, 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. 78. Gd. 


Or ERVATIONS onthe PRESENT 

ATE of HISTORICAL LITERATURE ; on the SO- 
tETY of ANT 1QUARIES, and other INSTITU TIONS for its 
ADV ANCEMENT in ENGLAND; with Rewarks on the Proceed- 
ingsof the Record Commission, and Record Offices, Addressed to 
the Secretary of Siate for the |iuwe- Department. 

By NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. cloth boards, 


An Essay on Civil Policy; or, the Science of 

Legislation. by Charles Putt, of the Inner bean Esq. 
The Onicin and Nature of GovERNMENT, 

and Prerogative—Il. Reici0N, Tolerationand Tithes 
Rights, Wrongs, Libel, and Death—IV. Poru.a- 
TION, Marri , Divorce, Education, Industry, and Naturaliza- 
tion—V. Wea TH, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce ; 
Fisheries, Navigation, and Shipping ; Corporations, Money, and 
Taxes—VI. Socian H HAPPINESS, Manners and Customs, Science 
and the Arts; Lux Su ws—with a Re- 
view of the Practi Ww, . i Hints for its Im- 
provement; embracing the princi of » Trade, the advan- 
tages of Machine ry, with the on of a Me tallie Currenc y and 
the Corn Bill mitigated. Deduced from the most approved Sys- 
tems of Political Economy, eminently requisite and necessary for 
Legislators and Statesmen, Agricuiturists, Manufacturers, and 
Merchants; coimbining the principles of Smith, Say, Malthus, and 
Ricardo, 


Sir Tuomas Lawrence.—“ The Cameo ;” 
pone nig J Nine Engravings from his most celebrated Pictures; 
y, Young Napoleon—Miss Murray—Master L ambton—Miss 
t payer—Lady Wadscourt—His late ajesty— ster Lock—M rs. 
Arbuthnot—Ada, a Portrait of a Child. e Family of Sir 
Walter scott, and The Bagpiper, after W hie? With others from 
Stothard, Pickersgill, Bonington, &c. &c. Price 12s. bound in 
morocco. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London; 
OLIVER aud BOYD, Edinburgh; aud WAKEMAN, Dublin, 
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In 2 vols. vo, cpanel AS a fine Portrait from. a Painting 
y 


Romney, 
HE LIFE of MRS. JORDAN; 
incinding original Private Corresy e, and 





Auecdotes of her Cotemporaries.’ 


By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Life of Kembie,’ 

“* Mr. Boaden has written,: we are confident, a faithful, record 
of the eventful life of this celebrated actress; but he has treated 
the subject with the delicacy of a gentleman, and the good taste 
of a practised author, He has toid all that the most prurient in- 
quisitiveness can desire to know ; but he has told it iu a manner 
which shows a proper respect for the fee lings of her children, 
and which seeks not to couceal a painful truth, but to dress it in 
language least injurious to virtue, and the least offensive to the 
modesty of his readers. He has dove ample justice to the memor. 
of Mrs. Jordan, and to the reputation of those who survive her.” 
—Observer. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


Nearly | ready, with 7 Engravings by W. Hearn, price is. 
HE DEVIL’S DRIVE! 
A Satirical Sketch of the late untoward Events. 


“* The love of you 
Hath made me publisher of this pretence.”—Shakspeare, 


Pubtiched by WILLIAM KIDD, Old Bond-street. 











In the pre ss, a cheap edition, being the th third, small ¢ 8v0. 


INANCIAL REFOR M. 
By Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 

14+ The whole of this Work has been carefully revised, and 
several important additions have been introduced, comprising 
among other subjects, the following :—The Duties on Coals, 
Beer, and Sugar, ,—the Corn Laws, Government Manufactures, 
Collection of ‘the Revenue, French System of Public Accounts, 
the Civil List. 

“ Sir Henry Parnell’s admirable work, to which we have more 
than once directed the attention of our readers,”"—Times. 

“it is a rapid mart, clear, ingeni and di ified.”"— 
Quarterly Review. . 

““No book ever appeared on financial topics bearing with ita 
greater claim to attention than this.”—Westminster Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








MODERN VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 
In the press, a beautiful Pocket Edition, with Portraits and 
numerous Views, 4 vois, 
ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
DISCOV E. _— of DENHAM, and CLAPPERTON, 
in CENTRAL AFRIC 
Lately published, ina 2 correapenting form with the above, 
2. Captain Parry’s Five Voyages to the 
North Pole ; with very many Plates. 6 pocket Vols, 24s. 
3. Captain Franklin’s Two Journies to the 
Polar Sea. 4 pocket vols. 20s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








The following NEW WORKS will be published in a few days. 
Albemarle-sireet, Dec. 1530. 
1. OORE’S LIFE of BYRON. Vol. II. 
with an Original Whole-length Portrait, engraved by 
William Finden, froma Painting by Sanders. 

2. On the Origin and Prospects of Man. By 
the Author of Anastasius.’ 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. A Selection from the Papers of the Earls 
of Marchmont, in the Possession of the et neg G.H. Rese 
illustrative of Events from 1685 to 1750. 3 vols. 

4. Attempts in Verse. By John Jones, an 
Old Servant. With an Introductory Essay on the Lives aud 
Works of Uneducated Poets, By Robert Southey, LL.D. cr. 8vo. 

5. Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians, illus- 
trating their Manners and Customs, By the late Johu Lewis Burck- 
hardt. 4to. 

2-7 This volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burckhardt, 

6. A Grammar of the German Language. 
By C. F. Becker, M.D. 8vo. 

7. The Eighth and Last Volume of the Or- 
lando Furioso. With a copious ludex of Names and Things con- 
tained in the Poem. Translated by William Stewart Kose. Post 
svO. 7 

The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
2 y. By his Son-in-Law. Major-General Mundy. Dedicated 
by Gen to His Majesty. With a Portrait, 2 vols. 6vo. 

Miiller’s Dorians. Two vols. 8vo., with 
two aaa superior Maps. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, a New Annual, 


H E H U-M O U RIS T. 

lilustrated by Fifty Wood Engreree and nume! wows Tip. 
nettes, from Drawings by the tate Tuomas RowLanvson. In 
post 8vo. price 12s. bound in morocco. 

“¢The Humourist,’ an entertaining and pleasant book for a 
family circle; curtains closed, a bright fire, candles lighted, 
chairs drawn to the table, and people predisposed to be merry, 
because they are at first comfortable.” —Literqry Gazette. 


Ackermann’s Forget Me Not, for 1831. 
Price 12s. 

“ This verv pretty volume is the first to take the field, and, as 
usual, does equal credit to the taste and industry of the publ lisher, 
who alludes, with most justifiable vanity, to its success, not only 
on its own soil, but in wore remote countries : and truly it may 
weil beguile even a sultry day by the Ganges.” —Lit, Gazette. 

Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, for 
1831. Price 8. 

“ We cannot but think our young friends ought to be very 
happy in the prospect before them; here is a little book poy 
beautiful outside and an ente ertaining by Ganon 
pretty tales, and pretty poems,”—Liter 
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I ONDON and BIRMINGHAM RAIL- 
id WAY. CAPITAL, THREE MILLIONS, 
London Directors. 
G. P. BARCLAY, E8@. J.G SHAW LEFEVRE, ESQ. 
R. L. CHANCE, ESQ. G. LYALL, ES@. 
W. T. COPELAND, ESQ. ALD. | J. L. PREVOST, ESQ. 
G. C, GLYN, ESQ. H. ROWLES, ESQ. 
JAMES GIBSON, ESQ. ISAAC SOLLY, ESQ. 
P. 8ST. LEGER GRENFELL, | T. TOOKE, ESQ. 
Esa. H. WARRE, ESQ. 
G. G. DE H. LARPENT, ESQ. | A. WILSON, ESQ. 
SIR J. W. LUBBOCK, BART. | THOS. YOUNG, ESQ. 
Bankers—meEssrs. GLYN, MILLS, HALIFAX, AND CO, 
The deposit of 5 per cent. upon Shares already allotted, will be 
in course of payment to the Bankers, between the 13th and 24th 
of December inst., of which due notice will also be given to each 
Subscriber. 
Application for some remaining Shares may still be made to 
WM. TOOKE, 39, Bedford-row. 





Post #vo. 7s. 6d, 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. Preceded by an Inquiry into the Rules 

which ought to guide Political Economists in the Definition and 

Application of their Terms. With Remarks on the Deviations 
from these Rules in Practice. 

By the Rev. T. R. MALTHUS, 
Also, a new edition of . 
An Essay on Population. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. a 6th edition, revised, of 
N ESSAY on the PRINCIPLE of POPU- 
LATION ; or, a View of its Past and Present Effects on 
Human Happiness; with an yt into our Prospects respect- 
ing the future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which it 
occ Ons. 
By the Rev. T. R. MALTHUS, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, and Professor of History and Poli- 
ticai Economy in the East India College, Hertfordshire. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





In a few days, a newedition, 3 vols. small 8vo., 10s. éd., 
ETTERS from BERTHA, ona VISIT to 
her UNCLE in ENGLAND, 

* OF all the Christmas presents for young ple which this 
Prolific season has produced, if we have seen others more elegant, 
we have not met with one so well adapted for its purpose by its 
wtility—a real Encyclopedia for youth, without its revolting 
form.” —Atheneum 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Second edition, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s., 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George il. 


By HENRY HALLAM, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


Middle Ages. 4th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s 





In the press, a new edition (being the Tenth), 18mo. 3s. half- 
< bound, of * 


1. QTORIES from the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, 


Lately published, 12mo., price 2s. half-bound, 


2. Progressive Geography for Children. By 
the Author of ‘Stories from the History of England.’ 


“A very useful little work, and well adapted to the purpose for 
which it is iatended.””— Brighton Gazette. 


“ it is written in a plain, clear style, and the information con- 
tained in it eee likely to implant a sound knowledge of the 
iudiments of Geography in the juvenile mind—thus rendering 
natural and easy the progress to the higher parts of the science. 
It isa clever and really useful little book.”—Plymouth Herald, 

“* The plan, the simple and demoustrative manner in which it 
is followed up, the littic maps which ‘e’en a child might under- 
stand,’ and the promiscuous index of names, whereby a cross-ex- 
amination may be wade on the acquirementof the names in their 
proper order, form a work, likely to prove useful in communi- 
cating the rudiments of gedgraphy to children long before it has 
beew usual to give them any instruction on the subject.”—Tyne 
Merew 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








This day is published, price 4s.; India Proofs, 7s. 


| ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, Part 8; containing beautifully 
eugraved Views fro i Stanti 
Fielding, and treeey, 
“* This work, if completed as it has been begun, will be worth 
all the miscalied Ulustrations that have hitherto appeared.”— 
Monthly Mag. Juiy. 
CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 
WEW VOLUMES OF SERMONS BY THE LATE MR. JONES, 
OP NAYLAND,. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. in boards, 


~ ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS and 

OCCASIONS. By the Rev. WILLIAM JONES, A.M., 

F.2.S., late Minister of Nayland. Now first published from the 
Original MSS, 

Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY WALKER, A.M. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; and Chaplain to St. 
George’s witanc 

Printed for C. J. G. and E RIVINGTON, St, Paul’s Church- 
ard, and W aterloo-piace, all. 


40f whom may be had, 


Mr. Jones’s Theological and Miscellaneous 
‘Works, in 6 vols, svo, with a Portrait, 3/. 3s, in boards, 


» Drawings by Stanfield, Barret, Copley 
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PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 


T. anv W. BOONE, 
(From the Strand,) 
Successors to Messrs. NonNAVILLE and Frit. 


1. 
The Second Volume of 


HE HISTORY of the WAR in the 
PENINSULA, and in fhe SOUTH of FRANCE; from the 
Year 1807 to the Year 1814. 


By W. F. P. NAPIER, C.B. 
Colonel, H.P, Forty-third Regiment, 


8vo. boards, with Plans, price 20s. 


“ Of Colonel Napier’s eloquent and elaborate history, so little 
time has ela since we delivered our opinion at length, that it 
were an jess repetition of what was said then, togive judgment 
concerning it now. For the student in the art of war, as weil as 
the soldier who has studied that art already, it will continue as 
tong as the English language lasts to be a text-book,—not only 
because its statements are generally correct and authoritative, 
buat because it compels him who reads to think. 

** We give him, without hesitation, the palm overall who have 
yet attempted a digested and detailed account of any portion of 
the Peninsula War.”’—United Service Journal, Feb. 1830. 


*,* The third volume is in the press, and will be 
ready shortly. 
2. 


ADVENTURES in the RIFLE BRIGADE in the 
PENINSULA, FRANCE, and the NETHERLANDS, from the 
Year 1809 to 1815. By Captain John Kincaid, First Battalion. 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 


“This is an excellent and amusing book; and although it 
neither gives, nor pretends to give, lessons in strategy, or a true 
history of the great operations of our armies, we hold it to be a 
very instructive work. Napier, it is trae, continues to be our 
text-book in the art of war; but even in his work there is some- 
thing awanting—something which a due attention to historical 
etiquette prevents his conveying to us. He shows most satisfac- 
torily the talents of our generals, and the morale of our army ; 
but there isan insight into its composition which he cannot give 
us, and which, indeed, nothing can give but a_ wide personal ac- 
quaintance with military men, and lots of volumes like the 
present.”’—Edinburgh Literary Jou 


3. 
TRACTS on VAULTS and BRIDGES ; containing 


Observations on the various Forms of Vaults; on the Taking 
Down and Rebuilding Lonpon Brive; aud on the Painctpies 
of ArnchEs: illustrated by extensive Tables of Bridges, Also, 
containing the ge my of Penpant BripcGrs, with reference 
to the Properties of the Catenary, applied to the Menai Bridge, 
and a Theoretical Investigation of the Catenary. By Samuel 
Ware. With 20 Copperplates and 10 Wood-cuts. Royal 8vo, 
price 20s. boards. 


This Book will be found of the highest importance to Miliiary 
as well as Civil Engineers, being the only practical work on the 
subject of Suspension Bridges. 


By the same Author, 


A DESIGN for a TUNNEL under the THAMES, 
from Horselydown to 3t, Katherine’s; with Letter-press Descrip- 
tions. Price 3s. 

Also, by the same Author, 


REMARKS on THEATRES ; and on the Propriety 
of Vaulting them with Brick and Stone: with Observations on 
the Constxuction of Domes; and the Vaults of the Free and 
Accepted Masons. With 3 Copperplates. Royal 8vo. sewed, price 6s 


4. 
A TREATISE on the GAME of WHIST. By the 


late Admiral Charles Burney, Author of ‘ Voyayes and Disco- 
veries in the Pacific,’ &c. 2d edition, 18mo. boards, price 2s. 

“The kind of play recommended in this Treatise is on the 
most plain, and what the Author considers the most safe prin- 
ciples. 1 have limited my endeavours to the most necessary in- 
structions, classing them as much as the subject enabled me, 
under separate heads, to facilitate their being rightly compre 
hended aud easily remembered. For the greater encouragement 
of the learner, I have studied brevity; but not in a degree to 
have prevented my endeavouring more to make the principles of 
the game, and the ratiouality of them, intelligible, than to fur- 
nish a young player with a set of rules to get by rote, that he 
might go blindly right.” 

r 
Oe 

TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL IRISH ACA- 
DEMY, Vol. 16, Part I. with Plates. 4to. cloth boards, price il, 

T. and W. Booue having been appointed Agents to the Royal 
Irish Academy, complete Sets or Volumes of their Trausactions 
may now be had of them. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 4to. cloth boards, price 7/. 7s. 


PICTURESQUE VIEWS of the ANTIQUITIES 
of IRELAND, illustrative of the Progress of Architecturé in that 
Island; consisting of 112 Plates, drawn on Stone by James 
— from the Sketches of Robert O'Callaghan Newenham, 


7. 


MEMOIR by GENERAL SIR HEW DAL- 
RYMPLE, Bart. of his Proceedings as connected with the Affairs 
of Spain, and the Commencement of the Peninsular War, In 1 vol. 
8vo. price 9s, boards, 8 


On the 18th will be published, in 8vo. Vol. I. price 15s. 


DIGNITIES, FEUDAL and PARLIAMENTARY. 
The NATURE and FUNCTIONS of the AULA REGIS; or, High 
Court of the Barons of the Magna Concilia, and of the Commune 
Conciliam Regni, vey igated idered, with 
@ view to ascertain the Origin, Progress, and Final Establishment 
of Legislative Parliaments, and the Dignity of a Peer 
Parliament, in Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland. B Sir William 
Betham, Knt.,M.R.LA.,F.S.A.,F.LS., &c. Ulster King of Arms. 


29, NEW BOND-STREET. 





or Lord of 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 


1, EALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS of 
J the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES of 

GREAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descrip- 

tions, Ninery-six PLarxs, at the following reduced prices : 


2 vols. royal 8vo. in cloth, price 2/. 10s.; published at 5/7. 
2 vols. royal 4to. Proofs on India paper, (arranging with Britton’s 
Cathedrals, in cloth, price 5/.; published at 102. 


2. The Organic Remains of a former World. 
In 3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 700 Fossil 
Remains, price 6t. 6s. in cloth, An Examination of the Mineral- 
ized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antediiuvian 
rhea generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By Janes Par- 
MNSOn. 
Vol. Il, may be had separately, price 2/, 12s. 6d. cloth. 


3. Outlines of Oryctology, in crown 8vo. with 
ten plates, price 12s. cloth, a new edition corrected by the Au- 
thor, Au Introduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Remains, 
especially those found in the British Strata ; intended to aid the 
Student in his Inquiries respecting the Nature of Fossils, and their 
Connexion with the Formation of the Earth. By James Parkinson. 


4. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, systematically arranged, with 20 Plates coloured by 
Sowerby. 4to. cloth, price 2/.; published at 4i. 

A practical Conchologist observes, ‘‘ that Dr. Turton’s Ac- 
count of British Shellsis not only interesting to the collector, but 
also particularly desirable, as it includes the shells that have been 
discovered since the publication of Montague. The author’s resi- 
dence being on that part of the coast where the greatest nuinber 
of shells are found, he had the most favourable opportunities of 
jereieatiog the subject, the objects of his study being continually 

efore him. ‘ 


5. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
Tadex to British and Foreign Literature. In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, 
price 64. 6s. ; _ at 11d, ils. Odd Parts to complete Sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each. 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vol. 1. and II. contain a 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. U1. and LV. constitute an Index 
or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 

In 


6. Dr. Dibdin’s Library Companion. 
large vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards; published at il. 8s. 
A Catalogue of Books, Gratis. 
M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 








Just published, price 1s. with 6 humorous Designs, 
SATAN in SEARCH of a WIFE, with the 
whole Process of his Courtship and Marriage, and who 
danced at the Wedding. 
By an EYE-WITNESS. 
Also, price 1s. 6d. 
Masaniello; an Opera, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By James Renney, Esq. 
London: EDWARD MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 





TO POX+HUNTERS AND SPORTSMEN IN GENERAL. 
This dav is published, price 1s. elegantly printed in 12m0, em- 
bellised with a characteristic Frontispiece of a Fox-Huoter, 

ILLESDON COPLOW;; a Poem, descrip- 
tive of a remarkable Day’s Sport in Leicestershire, with 
the Quorndon Hounds, on Monday, February 24th, 1800. 


By the Rev. ROBERT LOWTH, 
Member of Christ Church, Oxford. 


To which is prefixed a brief Memoir of the Author. 


“ Billesdon Coplow will only cease to interest when the grass 
shall grow in wiuter in the streetsof Meiton Mowbray.””—Sport- 
ing Magazine. 


Also, 
The Sportsman’s Vocal Cabinet. Price 9s. 


extra boards; Frontispiece by Stothard, 
London: THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Weliington-street, Strand. 





FOR THE DRAWING-RUOM TABLE, &c. 


This day is published, price 34s. half morocco; or 2. 8s. superbly 
bound in morocco, 


ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN ILLUS- 
TRATED: containing 119 beautiful Views in various 
Parts of the United Kingdom. 

This splendid quarto volume has just been completed at an 
enormous expense; but, with the expectation of a very exten- 
sive sale, itis offered to the public at a price little above what is 
usually charged for a blank album of the same size and style of 
binding. 

CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 





ROBERT CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 
A RGAT E! A Humorous Poem, 
With Nine Ulustrations by ROBT. CRUIKSHANK. 
London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 
The High-mettled Racer. By Chas. Dibdin. 
Tilustrated by Ten beaatiful Engravings by Robert Cruikshank. 
“* The low price at which this beautiful little ballad is brought 
out, U er with its spirited engravings, must ensure it a very 
general circulation.”"—Morning Chronicle. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published ey | Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE Staxet, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wi1s0n, 83, Exchange; W. RicumonD, L6,Jermyn 
Street; Pertues and Besser, Hamburg; lessrs. Pratt aud 
: F. FLewscHer, Leipzig; Gaayand Bowen, 
Boston, America; and all Booksellers N in 
Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped; 1s, stamped; or 

in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Ufice as abovg. 











